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Art. I. Conerusion of Dr. Burney’s present Staie of Mufic; &C.: 


from our Number for September laft, page 101. 


E join company with our amufing and inftructive mu- 
fical traveller at Padua, in a patt of his tour marked 
with a recent event: highly afflictive to the mufical world ;— 
the death of that great theorift, compofer, and performer, the ce- 
lébrated Tartini; whofe lofs our Author feelingly laments, and 


in which all thofe who cultivate the violin in particular, and. 


who are acquainted with the natural and truly vocal melodies, 
fet off and enforced by a fimple and expreffive harmony,—or, im 
other words, with the Sons raifonnés of that exquifite and ori- 
ginal compofer, muft fincerely fympathizé with him. He vi- 
fited——he could now do no more —£ with all the zeal of a pilgrim 
at Mecca, the ftreet and houfe where he had lived; the church 
and grave where he was buried; his buft, his fucceflor, his 
executor, and every thing, however minute and trivial, which 
could afford him the leaft intelligence concerning his life and 
charaCter.’ Though the particulars which the Author has col- 
leéted concerning this great mafter are, by his death, rather 
become proper fubjeéts far his future hiftory, than for the pre- 
fent flate of mufic, the Reader is here gratified, by anticipation, 
with fome interefting anecdotes relative to his life, and witha 
fhort fketch of his character as a compofer and performer, Con- 
fidering him in the firft of thefe lights, the Author obferves, 
that * he was one of the few original geniufes of this age, who 
conftantly drew from his own fource ; that his melody was ull 
of fire and fancy, and his harmony, though learned, yet fimple 
and pure.” Confidering him as a performer, the Author adds, 


that * his flow movements evinced his tafte and expreffion, and 
his lively ones his great hand. He was the firft who knew and 
taught the power of the bow ; and his knowledge of the finger 
board is proved by a thoufand beautiful paflages to which that 
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alone could give birth. His fcholar, Nardini, who played to 
me many of his beft folos, as I thought, very well, with refpect 
to correctnefs and expreffion, aflured me that his dear and ho- 
noured matter, as he conftantly called him, was as much fupe- 
rior to himfelf in the performance of the fame folos, both tn 
the pathetic and brilliant parts, as he was to ayy one of his 
{cholars.’ 

He has bequeathed his MS. mufic to his Excellency Count Torre 
Taxis of Venice,: his fchola: and protecior ; and to his friend, 
Father Colombo, the profellor of mathematics in the univerfity 
of Padua, he left the care of a polthumous work, of which the 
theory of found makes a confi. lerable part, and in which he 
propoled to remove the obfcurity, and explain the diiliculfies of 
which he is accufed in his former mantis. 

The mufical eftablifhment at the church of St. Anthony in 
this city is in the higheft degree fuperb. It confifts of four im- 
menfe organs, al! of them fine toned inftruments, the front 
pipes of which are fo hichly polifhed, as to have the appearance 
of burnifhed filver. ‘Thefé formerly were all played at once ; 
but lather Vallotti, one of the firtt compoters for the church 
in ltaly, who is the prefent Maejiro di Capelia, has, on account 
of their totally overpowering the voices, by degrees dropped 
the ufe of two of the number, There are likewife employed 
in the fervice of this church, on common days, forty inftru- 
mental and vocal performers ;—eight violins, four tenors, four 
violoncellos, four double bales, with four wind inftruments, 
and fixteen voices, eight of which are cafrati ; among whom is 
Signor Gaetano Guadagni, < who for tatte, _exprefiion, fizure, 
and a action, is at the head of his proteffion His appointment 
is 400 ducats a-year, for which he is wie ed to attend only 
at the four principal feftivals. ‘The firft violin of this feleé& 
and magnificent band has the fame falary, and on the fame eafy 

onditions. Si ignor Tartini occupied this place near 50 years 5 
= ‘ great, we are told, was the fervor of his eal for the tervice 

t. Anthony, © that he feldom let a week pals without re- 
neh his patron faint to the urmoft power of his paliied 
nerves.” 

The Author’s account of the ftate of mufic in Venice fs 
highly interetting ; and more particularily that of the celebrated 
Confervats ios or mufical ichools eftablifhed here, and his ani-’ 
mated defcription of the excellent omeserage of the young 
females who receive their education in thele feminaries. He 
was here introduced to the Abbate Martini, an able mathema-~ 
tician, compoter, and performer, and one of the bett judges of 
every part of mutic, ancient and modern, that he had yet met 
with. This gentleman had travelled into Greece, in order to 

wake obfervations on natural hiftory, &c. but being unable to 
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fatisfy himfelf as he expeCted, he did not chufe to publifh any 
of his remarks or difcoveries. Among other curious objects of 
enquiry, he attended particularly to the mufic of the modern 
Greeks, in hopes it would throw fome light upon that of the 
ancients. After difcuffing the Author’s plan, article by article, 
he gave him a very obliging proof of his approbation of it by 
prefenting bim with his MS. papers concerning the modern 
Greek mufic. We afterwards find that M. Diderot likewife en- 
tered, with equal zeal, into the Author’s views refpecting the 
hiftory of an art, in which this defervedly celebrated genius in- 
terefts himfelf very much, by prefenting him with a number of 
his own MSS. fufficient for a vclume in folio, on the fubject, 

wih an unlimited permiffion to make ufe of thern in the courfe 
of his istended work, as his own property. Notwithftanding 
this legal transfer, the Author, with proper delicacy, and with 
a juft jenfe of the value of the prefent, declares himtelf ac- 
countable for thefe papers, not oniy to M. Diderot, but to the 
public. We meet, in the courfe of this work. with many other 
inftances of favour fhewn to the Author, which do honour to 
the parties conferring them, and reflet credit upon him and 
his undertaking. 

The defcription of the ftzie of mufic at Bologna is enriched 
with an account of two very extraordinary perfons who refide 
in that city; the learned Father Martini, and the celebrated 
Signor Farinelli: the firft of whom § is regarded by all Europe 
as the deepeft ne. and the other as the greateft praGtical 
mufician of this, or, perhaps, of any age or co! yuntry.? He was 
well received by both, and by the former particularly with the 
greateft kindnefs and cordiality; which muft have been the 
more crateful, as this learned churchman has long been engaged 
in the fame defign with the Author, which he has in part exe- 
cuted, by the publication of the firft volume of a General Hif- 
tory of Mutic, about 14 years ago, in folio and in quarto. 
This volume is chiefly employed on the hiftory of mufic among 
the Hebrews: the fecond (which, we are informed, has been 
very lately publifhed) and the third will comprife that of the 
ancient Greeks ; the fourth, the Latin or Roman mufic, to- 
gether with that of the church. The fifth and laft volume 
alore is to be appropriated to modern mufic, and is intended 
to contain an account of the lives and writings of the moft fa- 
mous muficians. The flownefs however with which this ime 

xenfe work has hitherto advanced, together with the great age 
and infirmities of the good Father, afford too much reafon to 
apprehend that he will marely have life and health fufficient to 
gomplere this voluminous undertaking. 

The confidential ard even brotherly intercourfe between the 
prefent and the future hiftorian of mufic, was fuch as is not of- 
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ten to be found between two perfons engaged in the fame pur- 
fuits. On this occafion however the Author obferves that, 
though they are the fame with regard to the object, they differ 
with refpect to the way; and that as the fame object may be 
approached by different routs, and be feen in various: points 
of view, fo two different perfons may exhibit it with equal 
truth, and yet with great diverfity. ¢ I fhall avail myfelf,’ he 
very appofitely adds, ¢ of I’ather Martini’s learning and mate- 
rials, as I would of his fpectacles: 1 fhall apply them to my fub- 
ject, as it appears to me, without changing my fituation ; and 
fhall neither implicitly adopt his fentiments in doubtful points, 
nor tran{cribe them where we agree.’ 

Many curious and interefting particulars are here given, re- 
lating to Signor Farinelli, whofe almoft fupernatural powers 
were long the admiration of Europe, and of this country in 
particular, which he left in 1737, with a defign however of re- 
turning to perform at the opera the following feafon : but Phi- 
lip V. of Spain, on hearing his aftonifhing performance, in- 
ftantly appropriated his talents wholly to his own particular 
amufement, by fettling a penfion upon him of upwards of 
£. 2000 fterling a year; which was continued to him by his 
{ucceflor Ferdinand VI. who added to it the dignity of the or- 
der of Calatrava. At the commencement of the prefent reign, 
after having sefided in Spain, an unobnoxious chief favourite 
of two fucceeding kings, during the {pace of 24 years, the Ca. 
valier Farinelli was obliged to quit the kingdom; but ftill enjoys 
his former penfion, and a good fhare of health and fpirits, at a 
houfe built by himfelf, and fplendidly fitted up, at the diftance 
of a mile from Bologna.—* This extraordinary perfon, fays the 
Author, poflefled fuch powers as never met before, or fince, in 
zany one human being ; powers that were irrefiftable, and which 
niuft fubdue every hearer; the learned and the ignorant, the 
friend and the foe.’ Out of the anecdotes here given we fhall 
felec&t one, which furnifhes a very ftriking proof of the juftice 
of this character ; at leaft, of a part of it: premifing only that 
the vocal powers of Farinelli were, in this inftance, moft con- 
{picuoufly exerted on a rival. 

‘ He confirmed to me, fays the Author, the truth of the 
following extraordinary ftory, which I had often heard, but 
never before credited. Senefino and -Farinelli, when in Eng- 
Jand together, being engaged at different theatres on the fame 
night, had not an opportunity of hearing each other; till, by 
one of thefe fudden ftage-revolutions which frequently happen, 
yet are always unexpected, they were both employed to fing on 
the fame ftage. Senefino had the part of a furious tyrant to 
reprefent, and Farinelli that of an unfortunate hero in chains : 
but in the courfe of the firft fong, he fo foftened the obdurate 
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heart of the enraged tyrant, that Senefino, forgetting his ftage 
charaéter, ran to Farinelli, and embraced him in his own.’—— 
This anecdote, ‘while it difplays the powers of one of the par- 
ties, does almoft equal honour to the fenfibility of the other. 

We pafs over the obfervations which the Author made at Flo- 
rence and elfewhere, in his way to Rome; where his views and 
expectations with regard to the principal object of his journey 
were gratified to the utmoft, by a free accefs to the Vatican 
library, granted to him by Cardinal Albani, together with an 
unlimited permiffion to have copies or extraéts taken from the 
inedited materials relating to ancient mufic, contained in that 
celebrated repofitory, as well as from the archives of the pontifical 
chapel ; in which church mufic, in particular, had its firft rife, 
or at leaft received its firft refinement, and was brought to its 
higheft perfe€tion. He here likewife received all the light that 
could be thrown on the fubje& of his enquiries, from the beit 
remains of antiquity, and many other original and ufeful ma- 
terials for his intended work, through the kindnefs and activity 
of feveral diftinguifhed perfons, whofe eflential fervices he here 
acknowledges. Among other curious matter contained in this 
part of the work, an account is given of the mufical ceconomy 
of the Pope’s, or Siftine, Chapel, together with feveral parti- 
culars, interefting to the lovers of church mufic, relative to the 
celebrated Aiiferere of Allegri ; which, for upwards of 150 years, 
has been annually performed there on the Wednefday and Fri- 
day ‘in Paflion Week, by felec&t voices alone: no organ, or in- 
ftrument of any kind, being ever employed in that fanctuary 
of pure vocal harmony. , 

This compofition, the Author informs us, was formerly held 
fo facred, that it was imagined excommunication would be the 
confequence of an attempt to tranfcribe it. Father Martini 
told the Author that there were never more than two copies of 
it made by authority;—(the Author afterwards mentions a 
third, made for the Emperor Leopold the Firft) one of which 
was for the late King of Portugal, and the other for himfelf. 
This laft he permitted the Author to tranfcribe at Bologna ; and 
Signor Santarelli, AZce/tro di Capella to his Holinefs, favoured 
him with another copy, pretty exa€tly agreeing with it, from 
the archives of the Pope’s Chapel, together with many other 
compofitions of Paleftrina, Benevoli, &c. and with all thofe 
likewife which are performed there during Paffion Week ; the 
publication of which would, we imagine, be peculiarly grate- 
ful to the admirers of pure and fimple harmony. 

We meet with complaints made a century ago that almoft 
every part of the regions of fcience had long fince been explored 
and cultivated ; and that the fields of defcription and fentiment, 


in particular, had fo long been pre-occupied, by a fucceflion of 
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able cultivators, thac the foil was abfolutely exhaufted :—in 
fhort, that almoft every {pecies of modern compofition furnifhed 
inftances of identity or refemiiance to the ancient productions. 
It has fince been felt and acknowledged, by thofe extenfively 
converfant in the produtions of the art, that even mufic, the 
tones of which, together with their diferent modifications, ap- 
pear at firlt fight fufliciently numcrous to conftitute an inex- 
hauflible fund of n mien and variety, by the multiplicity and 
diverfity of their combina tions, is by no means exempt from 
this reflection 5 notwith?t inding the very modern date of its 
carlieft product ons known to us. On this laft-mentioned ac- 
count the Harmonic Muje might naturally be confidered as the 
youngelt of the whole fifierhood, and as {till freth and in her 
bloom: and yet Polyhymaia, it feems, is already reprefented 
as little better than a battered old harridan, and particularly re- 
proached with betraying frequent and deplorable fymptoms of 
one of the well known infirmities of old age—tha it of muttering 
the fame tale over and over again.—We premife thefe reflec- 
tions as a proper introduction tol a converfation which the Au- 
thor had at Rome, with Rinaldo di Capua, an old and excellent 
Iveapolitan compofer, who carries this complaint, with regard 
to his own art, to a whinilically extravagant length. We can- 
pot better convey his opinion to our Readers, than by giving the 
whole of it in the words of the Authur; and we ar e forry to 
obferve that, even from our limited acquaintance with mutical 
productions, there appears to us to be too much foundation for 
the reproach. 

‘ Rinaldo di Capua is very intelligent in converfation; but 
though a good- -natured man, bis opinions are rather fingular 
and fevere upon his brother compolers. He thinks they ‘have 
nothing left to do now, but to write themfelves and others over 
again ; “and that the only chance they have left, for optaining 
the reputation of novelty and invention, arifcs cither from ig- 
norance, or want of memory, in the public; as every thing, 
both in melody and moduiation, that is wo; oh doing, has ‘Winn 
often already done, He includes himfelf in the coniate, and 
frankly conte fles, that though he has written full as much as 
his neighbours, yet out of all his works, perhaps not above one 
new me! lody can ‘be found; which has ‘el wire-drawn in dif- 
ferent keys, and diiierent meafures, a thoufand times. And 
as to modulation, it muft be always the fame, to be na ural 
and pleafing ; what has not been given to the public beinz 

nly the refufe of thoufands, who have tried and rejected it, 
cither as impracticable or difpleating. The only opportunity 
a compofer has for introducing new modulation in fongs, is in 
a fhort fecond part; in order “to fright the hearer back to the 
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firft, to which it ferves as a foil, by making it comparatively 
beautiful.’ 

No part of the Author’s work affords more information and 
entertainment, than the obfervations included under the article 
Naples; which city was the boundary of his excurfion. We 
refilt however the temptation of enriching our journal with the 
many fpecimens with which the variety of agreeable and inte- 
re(ting matter contained in this part of his performance would 
furnifh us; and fhall content ourfelves with only extracting 
the fubftance of his account of the vulgar or navional mufic of 
this country, which is of a very fingular fpecies. It is as wild 
in modulation, and as different from that of all the reft of Eu- 
rope, as the Scots, and probably as ancient: being among the 
common people merely traditional. “he modulation and ac- 
companiment are equally extraordinary 3 ; the performers paffing 
from the fundamental key into others the moft extraneous 
and unexpected imaginable ; and, after a feries of very excen- 
tric excurfions, almoft infenfibly returning to the original key, 
without offending the ear, or affording it any clue to difcover 
by what road the return to it was effected. Some of thefe ftreet 
muficians, for inftance, after playing a long fymphony in J, 
on a violin, a mandoline, and a {fpecies of guitar with two 
ftrings tuned fifths to each other, accompanied a finger, who 
besan his fong in F, and ftopped in C, which is not uncom- 
mon or difficult : but, after another ritornel, from F, he got 
into E flat, and clofed in 4 natural, Aftcr this, there were 
tranfitions even into B flat and D fiat, without giving offence ; 
the finger returning, or rather /Zaing, always into the original 


>) 
key of A naturals and the inftruments moving the whole time 


in quick notes, without the leaft interimiifion. 

We fhall here, though fomewhat unwillingly, take our leave 
of a performance which has afforded us much agreeable infor- 
mation, and which we apprehend to be the farft of its kind upon 
fhe fubject. The defign it! ‘elf, and the manner bn which it is 
executed, muft render the work peculiarly pleafing to the dilet- 
anti in particular; and not unacceptable to every reader of 
tafte, who interefts himfelf in the ftate or progrefs of the fine 
arts in gencral, though he may labour under the misfortune 
(to ufe the Abbé du Bos’ pa ate davoir Toreille tellement 
eloigne du caeur, © of having his ears placed at fuch a diftance 
from his heart,’ as to be rather cool to the charms of that 
pleafing art in particular, of which it principally treats, and 
confequently not highly inquifitive concerning matters that re- 
Jate to it. othe learned and curious in that fcience it con- 
veys a circumftantial and fatisfactory account of the prefent {tate 
of the various mufical eftablifhments and exhibitions, in the 


counties through which the Author patled, and many judicious 
hs J remarks 
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remarks on the ftyles and manners of the different mafters, ace 
companied with occafional general obfervations relative to the 
art, which indicate the depth, tafte, and fenfibility of the Ob- 
ferver: while the novelty of the matter, the animated ftyle of 
the Author, and his perfpicuous and feeling manner of defcrib- 
ing performers and performances, in a narrative totally divefted 
of pedantiy, and well diverfified, notwithftanding the famenefs 
of the fubject ; may render this performance not wholly unin- 
terefting, and fcarce any where unintelligible, even to the un- 
mufical Reader. 

~ We fhould add that, at the end of the work, the Author, 
after a fhort and general mention of the materials with which 
his former refearches, and the urbanity of foreigners, have fur- 
nifhed him, towards the compofition of his intended Hi/ory of 
Mujic, requefts the affiftance of thofe ingenious perfons in our 
own country, who are in pofleflion of any curious materials, 
the communication of which may be conducive to the perfection 
of his future work. He fpeaks of the completion of his extenfive 
undertaking, asan event which muft neceflarily be yet at a diftance, 
¢ Refpe& for the public, for the art about which he writes, 
and even for himfelf,’ he properly obferves, ¢ will prevent pre- 
¢ipitate publication :’ afterwards adding that ¢ to fele&t, digeft, 
and confolidate materials fo various and diffufed, will not only 
require leifure and Jabour, but fuch a patient perfeverance, 
as little lefs than the zeal of enthufiafm can infpire”—Of 
this zeal, the fpirited enterprize which furnifhed the matter of 
the prefent publication, and almoft every page of the work it- 
felf, fhew the Author to be poffeffed of a very competent fhare : 
nor will the intelligent Reader of this fpecimen of his abilities, 
entertain much doubt of his poffleffing likewife the other requir 
fites to the proper execution of an undertaking, which un- 
doubtedly demands the united talents and acquirements of the 


{cholar, the man of fcience, and the practical mufician. B..y 





Art. II. Objervations on Reverfionary Payments, Annuities, Se. By 
Richard Price, D.D. F.R.S. concluded: See Review for lait 
Month. | | 

HE national deit is a fubje& of great confequence to every 
individual in this kingdom. ‘The welfare of every mem- 

ber is intimately connected with that of the community to 
which he belongs; and though this connection may not be 
diftinctly obferved and univerfally acknowledged, a period may 
arrive, in which experience, that infallible teacher of wifdom, 
may reprefent it in characters too plain to be difputed, and too 
alarming not to be deplored. The evil is not felt till it is al- 
mott too late to apply aremedy. It is a difeafe, which firft 
feizes the vitals of the body politic, and is gradually conveyed 
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to the extreme members, We complain, without being able to 
trace our diforder to its fpring. We are loaded with heavy 
burdens, without perceiving the hand which lays them upon us, 
and we feldom think of throwing them off, till we are finking 
under their enormous weight. Taxes are multiplied without 
number, and continued without the profpect of relief. Some 
new {cheme or expedient is contrived, one year after another, 
to raife freth fupplies ; and they are funk, as foon as raifed, in 
that vortex, from the eddy of which there is no efcape. It is 
true, the intere/? of the debt, with which the nation is opprefled, 
is regularly difcharged ; but the principal remains, very little 
diminifhed, a monument of the wretched defect of true policy 
in our public councils : for every {um, which is funded with- 
out any contemporary provifion for its payment, is borrowed at 
an infinite difadvantage. We are difpoted to alcribe this injudi- 
cious management of our national interefts rather to want of 
neceffary prudence than to want of integrity. However, it is 
too obvious to efcape the moft fuperficial attention, that the 
national debt is the main pillar of minifferial influence and cor- 
ruption; and what might occafionally ferve an upright minifter, 
is a very dangerous weapon in the hands of the unprincipled and 
defigning. 

We are willing to hope, that fome of our minifters have ho- 
nefty and public virtue enough, to give up this power of ex- 
tending the prerogative, of oppreffing the fubject, and involving 
the kingdom in ruin, for the fake of the national fecurity and 
welfare. © To fettle fome plan for putting our debts into a 
regular and certain courfe of payment,’ would raife the reputa- 
tion of thofe who had {kill and integrity enough to concert and 
carry into execution a meafure of this kind, high as that of 
thofe venerable ancients, who facrificed themfelves to fave their 
country. They will find in the treatife before us many obfer- 
vations which claim their peculiar attention. Nor would it be 
any degradation to the firft minifter of the kingdom to adopt, 
for this purpofe, one or other of the fchemes which our Author 
propofes, and the advant;ges and inconveniencies of which he 
particularly ftates and examines. ‘ At the Revolution (fays Dr. 
Price) an zra in other refpects truly glorious, the practice 
of raifing fupplies by borrowing money on intereft, to be con- 
tinued till the principal is difcharged, begun. Ever fince, the 
public debt has been increafing faft, and every new war has 
added much more to it than was taken from it during the pre- 
ceding period of peace. Inthe year 1700, it was 16 millions. 
In 1715, it was §5 millions. A peace, which continued till 
1740, funk it to 47, millions; but the fueceeding war increafed 
jt to 78 millions; and the next peace funk it no lower than 72 
pnillions. In the /a? war it rofe to 148 millions; and, at a 
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few millions lefs than this fum it now ftands, and probably will 
ftand, till another war rajfes it peshaps to 200 millions. One 
cannot reficct on this without terror. No refources can be fuf- 
ficient to fuppore a kingdom long in fuch a cou irfe. ’Tis ob- 
vious, that the confequence of accumulating debts fo rapidly ; 
and of mortgaging pofterity, and funding for eternity, in order 
to pay the in tereft of them, muft in the end prove d leftructive,’ 

We fhall lay before our Readers as comprehcnfive an abftra& 
as our limits will allow, of the ingenious Author’s remarks 
upon this fubject; and in order to enable them to examine their 
truth and accuracy, we fhall premife the queftions which are 
annexed to the tables in the Appendix. 

© Dueflion |. “Yo what fum or anauity will any given Jum or 
annuity, now to be laid up for improvement, at a given rate of 
compound intereft, increafe, in a given number of years? 

© Anfucr. Divide the given fam or annzity by the value of 
f.-1, payable at the end of the given number of years, and the 
quotient will be the anfwer. 


© Quftion MN. To what fum will a given annuity amount, in s 


confequence of being forborne and improved, at a given rate of 
compound intereft, for a given number of years f 

© Anfwer. Fou the increafed annuity, found by the laft quef- 
tion, fubtra&t the given annuity 5 and multiply the instead by 
the perpetuity, and the produc? will be the anfwer.—It fhould 
be remembered, that the perpetuity Is 32.33, 28,57, 25, 20, 
or 16.666, according as intereft is reckoned at 3, 33, 4, 5 or 
6 per cent.’ or iteis the value of the fee fim le of an eftate found 
by dividing {.100 by the rate of intereft: and that the annuity 
meant in ali thefe queflions is an annuity, the firft payment of 
which is to be made at the end of a year. 

¢ Queflion I]. In what number of years will a given fun or 
annuity increafe to another given /um or annuity, in confequence 
of being improved at a given rate of intereft ? 

‘ Anjwer. Divide the original fum or annuity by the in- 
creafed {um or annuity; and look for the quotient, or the number 
neareft to it, in Table I, (exhibiting the prefent value of £. 1, 
to be received at the end of any number of years, not exceed- 
ing 100) and the number of years correfponding to it will be 
the an{wer. 

¢ Dreflion IV. In what time will any given annuity amount 
to a given fum, in confequence of being forborne and improved, 
at a given rate of compound intereft f 

* Anjwer. Divide the given /um to which the annuity muft 
amount by the perpeturty. “Add ‘the given annuity to the quo- 
tient; and by the quetient fo increaled, divide the given an- 
nuitv; and this fecond quotient, found in fable I, will fhew 


the anfwer. 
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© Queftion V. In what time will a given principal be annihi- 
lated, by taking out of it, at the end of a year, a given fum, 
and after that, the fame fum annually, together with its grow= 
ing interefts ? 

© Anfwer. In the fame time plainly in which an equal an- 
nuity would amount to the grven principal.’ 

As this abftract may fall into the hands of fome, who are not 
furnifhed with fuch a table as is here referred to, though it may 
be met with in moit of the books that treat of compound in- 
tereft and annuities, we would juft obferve, that it may be eafily 
fupplied by the help of /egarithms. The prefent value of f.1, 
for any number of years, is found by dividing 1 by £.1 to- 
gether with its intereft for one year, raifed to a power whofe 
index is the number of years. Suppofe the rate of intereft 4 per 
cent. and the number of years 18, the prefent value of £. 1 is 





equal to ==5'*, or 54936. But when the prefent value and 


rate of intereft are given, and the number of years is required, 
divide 1 by the prefent value, and the /ogarithm of the quotient 
divided by the /ogarithm of f£.1, together with its intereft for 


one year, will give the anfwer. Thus, =>7" = ,7> 


1,94{ "94936 — 
©.3053514 


The firft fcheme which our Author propofes is that of bor- 
rowing money on annuities, which are to terminate within a 
given period. ¢ Were this practifed ther¢ would be a dimit be- 

ond which the national debts could not increafe; and time 
would do that nece//ari'y for the public, which, if trufted to the 
ceconomy of the conductors of its affairs, might poffibly never 
be done.’ 

But on this plan, the prefent burdens of the ftate would be 
increafed in confequence of the greater prefent intereft, that 
muft be given for the money borrowed. This objection our 
Author confiders as of no great weight. For an annuity for 
ICO years is, to the views of men, nearly the fame with an an- 
nuity for ever; and in calculation, its value, at 4 per cent. 
would be 24% years purchafe, and therefore only half a year’s 
purchale lefs than the value of a perpetuity. \f the ftate can 
borrow money at 4 per cent. on annuities for ever, it requires 
only an advance of Ls. 7 d. per cent. (this being the intercft of 

.-2, or haf a year’s purchafe) to limit them to 100 years: 
but were this advance a quarter, or even haif per cent, the ad- 
vantages arifing from a necefiary annihilation of the public 
debts, by time, would more than overbalance thefe additional 
burdens. The Author fuggefts, that in this way of raifing mo- 
ney, it might be beft to otter an higher intereft at firft, which 
fhould fall to a lower, at the end of given intervals. Thus, 
though 47 for 100 years is equal in value to § per cent. for 17 

years, 
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years, and after that 4 per cent. for 83 years, yet the latter 
might appear more inviting. Lcfides, it is not neceflary that 
the period of the annuities fhould be fo long as 100 years. 
Any furplus monies might be employed, befure the expiration 
of this period, in-extinguifhing part of the annuities, by pur- 
chafing them at the market price ; and the prudent application 
of the moft trifling fum in this way would aid the operations 
of time. This fcheme has been adopted by government ; but, 
inftead of extending and continuing it, it was retracted in the 
year 1720, when the nation was put to the expence of three 
millions, in order to reduce fevera! long and fhort annuities, 
then fubfifting, into redeemable perpetuities. This, however, 
is not the beft plan the {tate can purfue. We would only ob- 
ferve, that the flewne/s of its operations may perhaps be more 
than compenfated by its certainty, It is no inconfiderable 
advantage, that the difcharge of the national debt is conftant 
and uninterrupted, and, in a great degree, independent of the 
management of the public finances by ignorant or unfaithful 
fervants. 

There is another method of gaining the fame end, which is, 
on many accounts, preferable to the former; that is, ¢ by pro- 
viding an annual faving, to be applied invariably, together with 
the intereft of all the fums redeemed by it, to the purpofe of 
difcharging the public debts ; or, in other words, by the efta- 
blifhment of a permanent fwking fund.’ This plan has been 
alfo adopted by government; but, though capable of producing 
the greate/ effects in the eafief? and fure/? manner, it has never 
been carried into execution. The following calculation will 
evince the truth of this obfervation. Suppofe the annua! faving 
to be £. 100,000. This fum, applied now to difcharge an 
equal debt, bearing intereft at 4 per cent. will transfer to the 
public, from its creditors, an annuity of £. 4000. At the end 
of a year then, there would be a faving of £. 104,000, which 
would transfer to the public another annuity of £. 4,160, and 
make the faving, at the end of two years, to be /. 108,160. 
Thus, the original fund would go on increafing, at the fame 
rate, with money improved at 4 per cent. compound intereft ; 
fo that, at the end of 95 years, it would be, by Queftion I. 
fs 4.1§1,138. At the expiration of fuch a term, the nation 
might be eafed of above 4 millions per annum in taxes; and 
above 100 millions of its debts would be difcharged, gradually 
and infenfibly, at no greater expence than £. 100,000 per an- 
num; and without interfering with any of the refources of go- 
vernment, or making any other difference, than caufing funds 
to be engaged, for a courfe of time, to the public, that would 
have been otherwife neceflarily engaged to its creditors, and 
which, therefore, muft have been entirely ufelefs to it. Nor 
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js it of any great confequence, on this plan, what intereft the 
ftate pays for money; for the higher the intereft, the fooner 
will fuch a fund pay off the principal. ‘Thus, 100 millions, 
borrowed at 8 per cent. and bearing an annual intereft of eight 
millions, would be paid off by a fund, producing annually 
£. 100,000 in 56 years; that is, in 39 years lefs time than if 
the fame money had been borrowed at 4 per cent. Reductions 
of intereft, when the principal is put into a regular courfe of 
payment, are no great advantage to a ftate. They only lighten 
the evil by protracting it. But if no plan be adopted for dif- 
charging the public debts, or if it be not faithfully executed, 
reduction of intereft is really hurtful. It furnifhes more money 
to fupply the deficiencies arifing from bad management ; and 
by only retarding, without preventing the increafe of the bur- 
dens occafioned by the public debts, the affairs of the ftate 
mutt necefiarily come to a crifis, and the danger, attending fuch 
a period, be in proportion to the reductions of intereft that 
have been made. Suppofe the whole debt a nation can bear, to 
be that, whofe annual intereft is five millions. Let it be further 
fuppofed, that it has fome refources left, which will enable it to 
bear this and every additional burden for 23 years to come; and 
that at this time the ftate, urged by the fear of an approaching 
bankruptcy, refolves on fome effectual meafures for prefervin 
itfef. In fuch circumftances, no meafure can be /o effectual 
as the eftablifhment of a finking fund, and the faithful applica- 
tion of it, in the manner already explained. Let this fund be 
fuch as produces a million annually. If all the debts bear in- 
tercft at 6 per cent. this fund would pay off three-fifths of them, 
within the period of 23 years, and the ftate might be faved. 
But if, in confequence of reductions, they bear intereft at na 
more than 3 per cent. the fame fund would not give the fame 
relief in lefs than doub/e that time ; and, therefore, a bankruptcy 
might prove unavoidable. In fome kingdoms a fpunge might be 
applied, or :+ e funds be one-half reduced by an act of defpotifm, 
without occalioning any great convulfions ; but fuch a compen- 
dious method of retrieving the errors of bad management is 
not poffible in this free country ; and, it is to be hoped, never 
will be poffible. 

Thefe obfervations are too applicable to the ftate of this na- 
tion. The intereft of the public debts has been reduced, at 
different periods, from 6 to 5, and from § to 4, and 3 per cent. 
but ftill they have grown with rapidity ; and we now fee our- 
felves overloaded, and in no way of gaining relief. Had there 
been no reductions of intereft, we fhould, indeed, have been in 
the fame condition fooner ; but we might have been relieved 
alfo fooner, and with lefs difficulty and danger, 
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Our Author obferves, that conliderable advantages might be 
derived from /stteries, in paying the public debts; but he adds, 
lottertes do great mifchief in a ftate, by foftering the deftructive 
fpirit of gaming. It is wretched policy to make them familiar, 
by recurring to them in the ordinary courfe of government, 
There are great occafions on which they may be neceflary, and 
for fuch occafions they fhould be referved. Let our Readers 
apply this juft reflection. 

After fpecifying fome cf the obvious advantages attending a 
regular payment of the public debts,-and fuggefting that fo 
fmall a fum as £. 200,000, faithfully applied from the b egin- 
ning of the year 1700, would long before this time have paid 
off above 80 millions of them, and propoiing celibacy as one of 
the moft proper objects of taxation for the purpole of railing 
this annual fum, our Author proceeds to ‘thew, that the dimi- 
nution and extinction of the national debt might be effected, 
by particular funds, with {mall furplutits, appropriated to par- 
pa debts. In the wars of King iam and Queen Anne, 
6 per cent. intereft was given for all loans. It would have been 
eafy to have annexed to each loan a fund producing a furplus of 
£. 1 per cent, after paying the intereft ; and fuch a /urplus would 
have been fufficie.t to annihilate ihe principal of every loan in 
33 years. Had this plan been followed, the difengagement of 
the public funds, and the relief attending it, would have begun 
§0 years ago; and the debts contracted duri ing the reigns of 
King William and Queen Anne, would have been all canceled 
near 20 years ago, without any of that trouble, tumult, and 
diftrefs, which have been occafioned by reductions of intereft, 
and by the various f{chemes which have been tried for Jeilening 
the debts. The fums to be laid out would, in this cafe, be fo 
{mall at firft, that it would be proper to employ them in pur- 
chafing part of the loan to be annihilated, at the prices in the 
public market ; and this, as fur as it can be carried, is the moft 
eafy, and quiet, and filent way poffible of extinguifleag the pub- 
lic debts. A fund, yielding f. 1 per cert. furplus, annexed to 
a loan at § per cent, would ditch large the principal i in 37 years ; 
at 4 per cent. in 4 years; at 3 per cent. in 47 years. 
N.B. This furplus | is to be confidered as an annuity, and the 
amount of it to be determined by Queft. IV. 

Thus we fee what might have been cone, kad a right plan 
been purfued from the frit. But ev ery lover of his country will 
anxioufly enquire, whether any thing can be done to relicve 
us in our prefent {late ? Qur circumitances, though juttly des 
plorable, are not abfolutely de/perate. Some have thou, ght that 
a good method might be found out of difcharging the national 
debt, Ly life annuities, Our Author has fully proved, that this 
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expedient, though preferable to that of redeemable perpetuities, 
is by no means eligible. Suppofe £. 33,333,000 is to be paid 
off, by offering to the public creditors life annuities, in licu of 
their 3 per cents. A life at 60, intereft being 25 per cent. and 
the probabilities of life, as in the Breflaw ‘Vables, is worth g 
years purchafe. A life at 30 is worth 1§; years purchafe, No 
{cheme would be fufficiently inviting which did not offer 8 per 
cent. at an average to all fublcribers, Suppofe, however, that 
no more than 73 is given, and that there are 32,333 fubicribers, 
at {. 10c0 ftock each, for whicha life annuity is to be granted 
of £.75, or for the whole ftock fubfcribed, two millions and a 
half. A million and a half extraordinary mult, therefore, be 
provided towards paying thefe annuitics. 

It is demonitrated, in the Appendix, that it will be 30 years, 
at leatt, before a number will die off (in the particular circum- 
ftances here fpecificd) equal to the whole number of annuitants ; 
that is, before 33 millions of debts will be aanihilated. But 
had the extraordinary million and haji, provided for paying 


thefe annuities, been employed during this time, in paying off 


fo much of the debt at par every year, extinguifhing at the 
fame time every year an equivelent tax, 45 millions would have 
been paid. And had the favings allo been employed in the 
fame manner, 71 millions would have been paid: fora million 
aitd half, confidered as an annuity, and improved at 3 per cent. 
compound intereft, will be found, by Queftion II. to amount 
to more than this fum. Hence it appears, that the nation mutt 
lofe greatly by every fcheme of this kind; and yet they are fo 
fpecious, that we fhould not wonder to fee them adopted. The 
following p2ges contain a fuller explication of this fubjeét. 
And it is clearly demonftrated, that in paying off a million, 
raifed by annuitics on a fet of lives, all at 30 years of age, the 
public would fultain a lofs of £. 455,000, or wafle a tum nearly 
equal to half the principal borrowed. Perfons at fuch an age 
have (by the Tables annexed) an exped?ation of 28 years ; and 
they will be entitled, fuppofing intcreit at 4 per cert. to [.7 
per annum, for every £.100 advanced. For a million then the 
public muft make 28 payments of £. 70.000. Thiftead of this 
method of difcharging fuch a debt, let the fund producing this 
annual fum be engaged to pay the principal and intereft of 
a million borrowed on red.emiavle pespciuitics, at 4 per cent. 
At the end of the firft year there wili be a furplus of £,20,c00, 
Find, by Queit. LV. in what time this annuity will ‘amount to 
a million, intereit being at 4 per cext. and in the fame time, 
or 21} years, fuch an annual furplus would annihilate the 
whole debt. The lofs to the public wili be 6} years purchafe 
of the annuities, or 79,000 muitiplied by 64, which is cqual 
to £455,000. By dimilar deducucns it may be eafily found, 
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that the lofs in younger lives is greater; in older lives lefs; but 
never inconfiderable, except in the oldeff lives. This, however, 
though fo wafteful, is a more frugal way of procuring money 
than by borrowing on perpetuities, without putting them into 
a courfe of redemption ; for in this cafe (if a fpunge is not ap- 
plied) the lofs muft be infinite. 

The fame obfervations are applicable to all the ways of raif- 
ing money by the fale of reverfions. The public might pro- 
cure a million, by offering for it a fund, that will be difengaged 
at the end of 18 years, and then produce /. 80,000 per annum 
for ever. This would be the fame, intereft at 4 per cent. with 
offering two millions, 18 years hence, for one million now ; and 
a private man, or an office for the fale of reverfions, might gain 
by fuch a tranfaétion; becaufe the money advanced, in confe- 
quence of being improved, might, in 18 years, be more than 
doubled. But, as the public always borrows for immediate fer- 
vices, and never Jays up money, it would neceflarily lofe'a fum 
equal to the whole fum borrowed. And the fame money might 
have been borrowed on a fund, producing £. 50,000 per an- 
num ; which would not only pay the intereft, but difcharge the 
whole principal in 41 years; for in that time the furplus, or 
f- 10,000, would amount to a million. 

By raifing money on life annuities, the prefent members of a 
ftate take a heavier load on themfelves, in order to exempt 
pofterity; and there would be a laudable generofity in this, were 
it not for the /c/ly of it; the fame exemption being equally 
practicable at half the expence. On the other hand, by bor- 
rowing on reverfionary grants, the prefent members of a ftate 
exempt themfelves entirely, by throwing the load doubled on 
pofterity; and there is a cruelty and injuftice in this that no- 
thing can excufle. 

Upon the whole, it appears, that no money which the na- 
tion can fpare, applicd fo as to bear only /imple intereft, is ca- 
pable of doing us, in our prefent circumftances, any eflential 
fervice. If our affairs are retrieved at all, it muft be by a fund 
increafing in the manner above explained. The fmalleft fund 
of this kind is, indeed, omnipotent, if it is allowed time to 
operate. A fingle penny, improved at 5 per cent. compound 
intereft from our Saviour’s birth, would, by this time, have 
increafed to more money than would be contained in 150 mil- 
lions of globes, each equal to the earth in magnitude, and all 
folid gold. But as we cannot, in this cafe, be allowed much 
time, our fund muft be proportionably arge. Suppofe then, 
that the nation, befides all its other burdens, can provide a 
fund that fhall yield a million and half annually, for 20 years to 
come. If it cannot do this, we have nothing to do but to wait 
the iflue and tremble. : 
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Such a fund, together with the favings accruing from the 
reduction of the confolidated 4 per cents in 1779, would in- 
creafe to three millions per annum in 20 years. At the end of 
this term, the nation might be eafed of the molt oppreflive 
taxes, to the amount of a million and a half; and if there 
fhould be a war in the mean while, the nation would be re- 
inftated nearly in its prefent circumitances. But if there fhould 
be no war, the national debt and taxes charged with it would 
be reduced a third below the fums at which they now ftand. 
The remaining million and half would, in 23 years, increafe 
again to three millions per annum; and then, fo much more of 
the public taxes would be fet free ; 5° millions more, or 93 
millions in all, of the public debts would be difcharged, and 
the difficulties of the nation would be, in a great meafure, 
conquered: —By taking advantage of the low price of the public 
funds, and with a little management, the annual million and 
half might be made to increafe to another millicn and half, in 
lefs time than has been affigned. Should there be a war in a 
few years, the 3 per cents would probably fall below 75; and 
if it lafted eight years, the fund would double itfelf in 18, in- 
ftcad of 20 years; or, if the government fhould go on to pay 
off this ftock at par, the advantage would be the fame: for, in 
that cafe, money might be borrowed for the public fervice on 
proportionably better terms. War, therefore, would accelerate 
the redemption of the public debts; and it would do this the 
more the longer it lafted, and the higher it raifed the intereft of 
money.—The ftocks would be always kept up by the opera- 
tions of the fund; and, in proportion to the fums yielded by 
it, the public would be able to borrow money more advanta- 
geoufly, and lefs would be added to its burdens. 

The finking fund, in its prefent ftate, and after fupplying the 
deficiencies of the peace-eftablifhment, yiclds, it is fuppofed, a 
confiderable part of the million and half required. An annual 
lottery, though by no means a defirable expedient except in cir- 
cumttances of abfolute neceffity, might eafily raife /. 200,c00 
‘more.—Were there indeed no way of providing the whole, or 
any part, of this fum, but by creating new funds, or impofing 
new taxes, it ought to be done, becaule it muft be done, or the 
Nation be ruined. 

Many are the evils and dangers attending an exrdztaxt public 
debt in this country, and they are fo great, that they cannot 
be exaggerated. It increafes the dependance on the crown; it 
occafions execrable practices in the alley; it renders us tribu- 
tary to foreigners , it raifes the price of provifions and labour, 
and confequently checks population, and loads our trade and 
manufactures. It reftrains the exertions of the {pirit of liberty 
in the kingdom ; and expofes us to particular danger from fo- 
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reign as well as domeftic enemies, by making us fearful of war, 
and incapable cf engaging init, however neceflary, without 
the hazard of bringing on terrible convulfions by overwhelming 
public credit. 

All thefe are evils which muft increafe with every increafe of 
the national] debt; and there is a point at which, when they 
arrive, the confequences muft be fatal. * 1 am now writing, 
proceeds the Author, under a conviction that I am doing the 
little in my power to preferve my country from this danger; I 
have fhewn, that an annual fupply of a million and a half for 
18, or at moft 20 years, may be made the means of reftoring 
and faving us. “This, therefore, is our remedy ; and it ought 
to be ap plied immediately, left it fhould not be applied time 
enough.’ 

The ingenious Author concludes this very sntere/ling chapter 
with fome further obfervations, that demand particular notice. 
No plan can be cficctual for the redemption of the ftate, un- 
Jefs it be allowed to operate, without interrupiiov, a proper time. 
There muft be a facred and inviolable application of the fund 
already defcribed, together with all its produce, otherwife the 
national debt can never be extinguifhed, nor indeed much re- 
duced. But how can this be fecured? How can an object, 
that grows continually more and more tempting, be defended 
againtt invafion and rapine? © I might here (fays the Author) | 
mention the fuperintendency and care of the reprefentatives ofthe —) 
kingdom, the faithful guardians of the ftate, to whom minitters 
are refponfible for the ufe they make of the public money, 
But experience has fhewn that we cannot rely on this fecurity. 
The difficulty, therefore, now mentioned is the very greateft 
difficulty the nation has to {truggle with in the payment of its 
debts.’ 

The finking fund was eftablifhed in 1716, when the public 
debts were little more than a third of what they are now; and 
yet they were then thought alarming and dangerous. It was in- 
tended asa /facred depofit never to be touched ; and was to be 
applied to the payment of the debts incurred before the 25th of | 
December, 17163; and to no other ufe, intent, or purpofe whatever. | 
The faith of pardiament, therefore, as well as the fecurity of 
the kingdom, feemed to require that it fhould be preferved 
carefully and rigoroufly from alienation; but, notwithftanding 
this, it has been generally alienated. The exigencies of the 
{tate have confumed its produce; and it has been ufually 
pleaded, that, when money is wanted, it makes no difference 
whether it is taken from hence, or procured by making a new 
loan. There cannot be a worfe fophifm than this. ‘The dif- 
ference between thefe two methods of procuring money is no 
lefs than infinite. Suppofe a million wanted for any public fer- 
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vice. If it is borrowed at 4 per cent. the public will, lofe, by 
the payment of intereft, £. 40.000 the firft year, and the fame 
the fecond year, and the fame for ever afterw snag? But if it is 
taken out of the fixking fund, the public will lofe £. 40,000 the 
hrit year; /£. 41,600 the fecond year; f. 8o,coo the 18th 
year; amiiion the S§th year: for thefe are the fums that would, 
at thefe times, have csheraitt neceflarily reverted to the mablic, 
It lofes, the ereforeg the advantage of paying, in 85 years, with 
mon:y of which otherwife no ule could have been made, fwenty- 
five milliens of debt. By thus employing the finking jue ; the 
{tate, in order to avo ~ giving fimpie int reff for money, aticnates 
that which otherwife 7/7 have been improved <at outs = 
tervf?, and would, in time, have ne: ceflarily amounted to any fum. 
Had only one third of the produce of this fund been faithfully 
applied from the firil, near three-fowibs of our prefent debts 
might now have been difcharged; and in a few years more, the 
whole of them might be difcharged. ‘This obfervation 1s more 
particularly explained and demonftrated in the Append: x. Can it 
be poflible then to think, without regretand indignation, of that 
miiapplication of this fund, which, with the confent of parlia- 
ments, always complying, our minifters have practifed? * 1 find 
‘ dificult here, fays Dr. Price, to fpeak with calmnefs.—Bue 
mutt eine, myfelf. Calulation, and not cenfure, is my 
holmes in this atk, I muft believe, that the grievance [ 
have mentioned, has proceeded more from inattention and 
miftake, than from any defizn to injure the public.’ 
The Author has added four eflays on different ful bjects i in the 
doétrine of life annuities and potitical arithmetics The frit 
was publifhed in volume §g of the Philofophical Tranfactionsy 
anid an account was given of it jn the Rev view for February, 
1775. Jtis now improved by feveral valuable additions. The 
polifeript i is wholly naw and contains many important obferva- 
tions on the preient fate - Ediniureh, Paris, and Berling witht 
refpect to beaithfulnefs and number o f inhabitants. The Aus 
hor expected to have found the probability cf Ife in Edin- 
burgh, from its moderate bulk and particular advantage of 
fituation, nearly the fame with thofe at Breflaw, Northamptony 
and Norwich ; ‘* was furprited to obferve that this was not 
the cafe. During a period of 20 ycars, from 1739 to 1758; 
enly one in 42 of all who died at Edinburgh, reached 80 years 
of age; whereas one in 40 lives to this age in Londin. The 
probabilities of life are much the fame, through all its hii 
with thofe in London; only, after 30, they are rather lowet 
at Edinburgh. ‘Vhis fac affords a ftriking proof of the perni- 
cious effects arifing from — and crouding together 
on one fpot too many inhabitants. One houfe, as is well 
known, confifts of many j families; in 1748, the whele number. 
of families in the city and Hberties of Edinbu rgh was co64 $ 
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and the proportion of inhabitants to families, in the parifh of 
St. Cuthbert, according to an eftimate made in the year 1743, 
was 4,'5 to 1; and if this is the true proportion for the whole 
town, the number of inhabitants will be 4;’c multiplied by 
9064, or 37,162. And, as the yearly medium of deaths for 
eight years was 1783, one in 20% died annually. Mr. Maitland 
exprefies much furprize that the number of males fhould be lets 
than the number of females, in the proportion of 3 to4. But 
this is by no means peculiar to Edinburgh. 

In Paris, the number of houfes, comprehended by an inju- 
rious policy within very confined boundaries, is reckoned to be 
28,000, or 30,000 (fome fay 50,000). But the number of in- 
habitants, fuppofing a 20th part to die annyally, cannot be 
much lefs than 480,000, or 16 times the number of houles. 

The inhabitants of Berlin were numbered by order of the 
King of Pruffia in 1747, and found to be 107,224. In 1749, 
they were increafed to 110,933. Their number, thcrefore, 
compared with the annual burials, the medium of which for 5 
years, ending at 1751, has been 4,092, was as 27 tol; a 
higher proportion than might be expeéted in fo large a town, 
atid fo crouded as, at an average, to have 16 inhabitants in 
every houfe. This the Author accounts for by the rapid in- 
creafe of this town from the year 1700; for in 50 years it 
quadrupled itfelf. The ingenious Su/milch makes the propor- 
tron of people who die annually in great towns, to be from z'; 
to 4.3 in modcrate towns, from ;'s to =*-; and in the country 
fiom ,'5 to..4. But our Author ftates thefe proportions as fol- 
low : great towns, from >‘; to 3’; or 3'; 3 moderate towns, from 
+; to ‘53 the country, from ;', or !; to <4 or zs. This, how- 
ever, muft be underftood with exceptions. 

The fecond eflay contains remarks on Mr. De Afcivre’s rules 
for calculating the values of joint lives. The third eflay is pub- 
lifhed in the laft volume of the Philofophical Tranfactions, and: 
to that we refer for the account of it. 

The fourth eflay contains obfervations on the proper method. 
of conftructing tables for determining the rate of human mor- 
tality, the number of inhabitants, and the values of lives in 
in any town or diftrict, from bills of mortality, in which are 
given the numbers dying annually at all ages. The Author 
has added two new tables for Norwich and Norihampten to thofe 
that had been already conftructed by Dr. Hailey for Breflaw, 
and by Mr. Simpfon for London. We could with pleafure at- 
tend our Author through this E/4y; it is dificult to determine, 
what to reject or where to defilt; but our limits, on which we 
have already too much encroached, will not allow us to proceed 
any further. We take our leave for the pre/ent, indulging the 
hope of another interview in 2 little while. 

BR--SAnr. lil. 
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Art. Tl. An Enguiry into the Nature, Rife, and Progre/s of the Fevers 
moft common in London, as they have fucceeded each other in the dif- 
Serent Seafons for the laff 20 years. With fome Obfervations cn the 
Left Method of treating them. By William Grant, M.D. 8vo, 


5s. Cadell. 1771. 


HE intent of this Enquiry is to point out the feverad 

difeafes which are produced by, and partake of the reign- 
ing conftitutions which fucceed each other in the circle of the 
year; their various complications with each other ; and the dif- 
ferent intentions of cure. 

The /pring feafon includes thefe three conftitutions: the in- 
flammatory, humorrhal, and catarrhous, with their various 
combinations. 

The difeafe which moft generally prevails in fummer, is the 
fynochus putris, or typhus; which Sydenham calls the Variolous 
Fever, becaufe he obferved, that the conftitution which pro- 
duced it, promoted and exafperated the fmall- pox. 

Autumn changes the putrid conititution into the bilious.— 
The difeafes of this feafon confift of the cholera morbus, bi- 
lious dyfentery, bilious fever, and the bilious eryfipelas. 

In winter the bilious conititution is fucceeded by the atra- 
bilious, which takes place in November, December, and even 
January, if the winter be foft and open; and produces the 
morbus hypochondriacus cum materia, the ma/litia fine caufa in men, 
and one fpecies of the morbus dyflericus in women; the perip- 
neumonia notha, gutte@ rofacce, impetigo, herpes, lichen, &c. 

With refpecét to agues, our Author fays, * we feldom meet 
with agues during the height of either the inflammatory, or the 

utrid conftitutions; but they are very frequent in fpring, 
during the phlegmatic conftitution, and during the bilious and 
atra-bilious conftitutions of the latter feafon ; when the collu- 
vies collected in the ftomach and inteftines obftruct the excretions 
of the vifcera of the abdomen. ‘Whe agues of the {pring almoft 
always give way tothe month of July; perhaps, becaufe the 
phlegm being attenuated, does not at that feafon fo much ob- 


{truct thofe excretions. 


© The agues of the bilious conftitution, if they are ftopped — 


before the bilious morbid Jentor is evacuated, bring on a con- 
tinual fever, in the fame manner as the fpring agues, when they 
are ftopped before the phlegm or pituite is removed : but after 
the phlegm is evacuated in fpring, or the bilious matter in 
harveft, the ague will commonly yield to the bark, given ina 


proper quantity between the fits.’ 
As a {pecimen of this work, we fhall give our Readers Dr, 


(Srant’s 


Recopitulation of the Spring Difeafes, 
Aa 3 1. © The 
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‘ The inflammatory fever, or fever from fizy blood, which I 
sake ‘e ventured to call Kevse-:, or ardent, or burning hot, if left to 
Nature, always terminates by the formation of pus in the veffels, 
which is afterwards evacuated by the common emundories, if ina 
moderate quantity, and is wnat forms the molt perfect smectacis in 
the urine. Butif the quantity is very confiderable, and the pros refs 
of the fever rapid, then phlegmons are formed, or certain depofits, 
to which Nature direéts fome part of the pus, and there evacuates it 
by an ulcer upon fome of the extcrnal or internal furfaces of the 
body, which co-operates with the hy potiafis in the urine. | 
As ulcers are frequently f formed in or near vital organs, whofe 
i. functions they may ceitroy, it 1s better to prevent this formation of 
i phleemons, and, early in the difeafe, to evacnate the offending 
matter, by the open orifice of the wein, (28 Sydenham calls it) without 
: waiting for coétion and expulfion ; of the iuccels of which expedient, 
} have feen numberiefs initances. 
A 1 © This fever may be prodaced in vigoious, 
or old, at any feafon of the year, particularly in 
| trics, where the people live much on bread and vegetables; bat it is 
mott frequent in this city from Chirifimas to the month A June in- 
clufive; that is, after the winter wold has fubfifted long 4 cuough te 
brace the folids and condenfe the fluids of our bodies; and there fore, 
the moft genuine inflammations, as well as the moit violent, happen 
; in the months of February and March ; par ticularly if the barometer 
: is high, and the wind blows from any point between north-weit and 
eal; confequently, all fevers of what fpecies foever, which happe 
between Chriftmas and engi will be complicated with indlammation 
more or lefs, according to the idiofincraly, and other circumftances, 
: and will gel an antiphlogiltic treatment in proportion. Hence 
we find, that th catarrhous “fever, and the humorrhal fever, both 
happening during thefe five months, are partly inflammatory, and 
yield, ina great "ateafare, to the antiphlogiftic regimen; nay, are 
fometimes cured by it, and always exafperated by an oppofite treat- 
ment. 

2. § The’ humorrhal fever, or fynochus non putris of the ancients, 
which Sydenham calls the moft frequent of all fevers, the great fever 
pf hg cr the depuratory fever, may happen at diferent feafons 
of the year in fome particular coniutut 101 nS 5 but we do not ineet 
with it often till the day lenothens confiderably, and the fpring or 
vegetation is far advanced. Befides the inflammation which this 
fever has in common with the former feve ‘r, there is a fluxion of 

tough phleem, which Nature depofites upon the ftomach and bowels 

at thisfeafon, which mutt be evacuated; fo that after the infamma- 
" tory part of the complaint is partly conquered by bleeding and cool- 
j ing diet, the matter ‘contained in the fiomach and bowels mutt be 
: evacuated us oficn as the fymptoms of turgidity in either denote its 
, xiftence. 
\ * This will often remove the whole ailment; but fometimes part 
of the morbid sateen: may remain, which re equi res a longer digettion 
tn the veflels, and will not pafs. of properly, by any ‘other outlet 
than the fkin. There is indeed fcarce any of the common fevers, in 
which kind!y moderate fweats are, through the whole courfe, more 
: beneficial 3 
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beneficial ; but if thefe fweats are promoted before the fizinefs of 
the blood is fubdued, the infammation will be exafperated ; and if, 
before the turgid matter in the bowels is evacuated, the quantity of 
morbid matter will be attenuated and exalted ; then reabforbed, and 

mixed .with the blood, fo.as to biing on an irregular, dangerous, 

and miliary fever, which, if the patient lives long enoug gh, tre. 

quently terminates in a very bad kind of dyfentery. 

‘ This fever remits almoft from the beginning, and if properly 
treated, the remiffion becomes daily longer and longer, till at lait it 
comes to a real intermiilion, or the difeafe goes quite off: it therefore 
greatly refembles jome forts of the {pring ague; and all the {pring 
fluxes partake of its nature. 

‘ When the fluxion of tough paleom falls upon the bowels without 
a purging or confiderable degree of fever, it occafions indigeftion 
and obftruétion, obitinate conftipation, dry belly-ach, or jaundice, 
according to the idiofincrafy of each individual: all thefe diforders 
are very frequent at this feafon, and, having a fimilar caufe with the 
fever, are cured nearly by the fame means, as daily experience 
fhews. 

3. * The other great {pring complaint, is the catarrh, or a fluxion 
of thin acrid rheum on the membrana Sucideri and lungs, attended 
with fneezing, coriza, angina, and cough. With refpect to this 
fever alfo, two things are to be contidered: firft, the degree of 
inflammation, and then the quantity and acrimony of the fluxion : 
this fever feldom happens before Chrittmas, moit commonly in 
February, and gives rife tothe true confumption, or pAthifis of the 
lungs ; it is of a tedious nature, and frequently lafts to the end ot 
June: during its courfe, it is fometimes complicated with the hu- 
morrhal fever, and relieved by the jame vomits and purges neceflary 
for that fever; but when fingle, it has its natural crifis, chiefly by 
expectoration: nor does it require , ,repeated vomits and purges, ex~- 
cept there fhould be evident figns of turgid matter in the ftomach or 
bowels. 

‘ But the fluxion of morbid matter upon the membrana fneideri, 
which happens in this fever, 1s not a true phleginon that diicharges 
pus; but rather refembles a phlegmonoides, which difcharges a thin, 
acrid lymph; for which reafon, perhaps, it has been found in fome 
degree malignant and contagious to young people. 

© When a true peripneumony comes, after co¢tion, to a plentiful 
fpitting, the fever fubfides every day, and the patient {pits a thick, 
white, laudable pus, plain or ftreaked with blood, like that from the 
buriting of an impoitume; but in the catarrh, after frequent bleed- 
ing, and acooling regimen; there comes on a vatt difcharge trom the 
lungs and fauces, of a clear, acrid pituite, fretting and tickling 


wherever it touches, and the quicknefs of the pulfe continues, not-. 


withitanding the great difcharge from the parts afieued; fo that 
acrimony feems to have a confiderable fhare in this fever, and there- 
fore many of thofe who are moft fubject to it, are alfo aabjes to 
heats, pimples, and tetters upon the fkin, previous to the pulmonary 
complaint, and the return of thefe eruptions is a fign of recovery 5 


many have brought on a catarrh by endeavouring to remove them. 
And here let me obferve, that if a {pring eryfipelas, in a young per- 
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fon be repelled, a catarrh will alfo probably follow; whereas # 
dyfentery, for the mott part, will be the confequence of repelling an 
eryfipelas in harveit. 

‘ foconduct the catarrh, during the violence of the inflammation, 
befides the common evacuations, the moft thin diet is required; fuch 
as the juice of ripe fruit, barley-water, infufions of bread, of apples, 
and the like; but when the hardnefs of the pulfe is abated, foft food 
of the more nourifhing kind, fucceeds better; fuch as cucumbers, 
lettice, all kinds of feeds, grain, bread, fweet roots, dry fruits, 
rennette-whey, and butter-miik. I have fometimes thought, that 
the bad practice, which does fo much mifchief in this difeafe, was 
Owing to a notion, that it was of the fame nature with the peripneu- 
monia notha of the month of November; or rather with that cough 
and fever which Sydenham calls the winter fever. 

‘ Ignorant people, having obferved the great advantage of blifters 
in thefe complaints, have expected a like effect from them in the true 
catarrh, and have been much furprifed to find, that, by a fingle 
bliiter wofeafonably applied, which they thought at leaft an innocent 
ren:edy, they had exafperated both the inflammation and acrimony 
to fuch a degree, as to render the catarrh almoft incurable. But if 
thefe difeafes are compared, they foon appear to have oppofite 
Caules. 

‘ ‘the peripneumonia notha is the difeafe of grofs and bloated habits, 
after forty years of age, fucceeds the bilious conititution, is compli- 
cated with the humor atrabilarius, and the lungs are loaded with a 
tough, vifcid, cold phlegm, without much inflammation; whereas 
the catarrh is the difeafe of young, plethoric habits, under thirty 
years of age, fucceeding the inflammatory conftitution, and compli- 
cated with it, the membrana /neideri being inflamed as with an 
eryfipelas, and diicharging a thin, acrid lymph; fo that every 
incifive medicine, which does good in the one, muft do mifchief in 
the other. 

‘ After many days, a digeftion is performed in the veflels, as 
appears by the change in the urine; and the pus thus formed, is 
diicharged by the common emunétories, and the expectoration of 
concocted matter; but if, initead of this, a large impofthume is 
formed on the lungs, and the pusis there depdfited; or if many 
{mall phlegmons, called tubercles, are formed on their internal fure 
face, then the complaint changes its appearance, and an: hectic fever 
1s the confequence, which is attended with peculiar fymptoms: firit, 
Of the womica teZa, well known and defcribed by authors: and, 
fecondly, Of a real open ulcer, difcharging pus, and difficult to be 
healed; owing partly to the ftructure of the lungs, partly to the 
perpetual motion and continual conta¢t with the open air, to which 
that part is neceffarily expofed: hence arifes the great difficulty, and 
almoit impofibility of curing this difeafe in that ttage. 

* But in mot cafes, when things are properly conduéted, coction 
and crilis gradually come en, and the whole difeafe is totally con- 
- quered by the month of July, leaving only a weaknefs and relaxation 
of the compziges of the lungs: this confequence of the difeafe is 
curable only by the fame air, exercife, diet, and medicines, which 
are found to be moft effectual in the febris debilis et laxa, vig. a dry, 
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light air, riding on horfeback, dry nourifhing diet of the antifeptic 
kind ; chalybeate waters, bark, and cold bathing: all which ought 
to be perfifted in during the months of Auguft, September, O&tober, 
November, and December, and fo on to the end of the catarrhous 
conftitution ; it being neceffary to ufe all poflible means to harden 
the conftitution, without producing a plethora; for without thefe 
precautions, relapfes are, for the moit part, certain in young people, 
and in our climate, as foon as the catarrhous conftitution returns. 
But though ftrengthening remedies become neceffary when the fever 
is totally fubdued, to prevent relapfes, it muft ever be remembered, 
that during the fever they are pernicious, and that the air of Hol- 
Jand will then be more falutary than the air of Montpelier; but the 
moft certain method I have yet been able to difcover for preventing 
a relapfe in this dangerous difeafe, is a refidence in the Weit India 
iflands till the patient paffes the age of twenty-five years,’ 

Upon the whole, this Enquiry is a kind of commentary on 
the epidemic conftitutions of Sydenham: in which the Reader 
will meet with many excellent practical obfervations, fome 
crude and inconclufive theories, and fome old doctrines earneitly 
fupported and inculcated. | D. 





Art. IV. Odbjfervations on the Prophecies relating to the Reforation of 
the Jews. With an Appendix in Anfwer to the Objeions of fome 
late Writers. By Jofeph Eyre. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 1771. 


HIS Author’s defign is to prove that the converfion of 

the Jews and ten tribes, and their reftoration to their 

own land, is plainly and exprefsly predicted in feveral parts of 
the facred writings : and the doétrine of the millenium he regards 
as immediately connected with this; a doctrine, he obferves, 
that has been very unfafhionable for thefe lait fourteen centu- 
ries; but, he adds, it were very eafy to fhow, that it was ge- 
nerally believed in the more early ages of the church, efpecially 
in thofe neareft to the apoftolic age. In fupport of which af- 
fertion he offers a few paflages in the preface, as a fpecimen of 
what might be produced to this purpofe, from ancient Chriftian 
writers. He avoids a minute enquiry how this primitive, and, 
as he fays, fcriptural doctrine came to be to univerfally rejected 
in the later and more corrupt times, as the digreflion would be 
too long ; but he remarks, that * fince fuch a ftate of rightcou/ne/s 
and purity as the sni/lenium is defcribed to introduce, did imply 
fuch a previous corrupt flate of the church, as it would require 
a divine interpofition to reform, it is no wonder that a church, 
which could fee no neceffity for any reformation at all (mean- 
ing the church of Rome) fhould rejeét it as uteiefs aud unnei~ 
fary.—But why they of the reformation, who adnyit the almoft 
univerfal corruption of the church for fo many centuries, fhould 
be oppofers of this doétrine, is not fo eafily to be accounted for. 
For my part, I much fear that their oppofition proceeds from 
| the 
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the fame principle with that of the church they have reformed 
from; namely, that they look upon their own particular fects 
and opinions, as too pure and fice from error to need any far~ 
ther reformation.’ 

To this, he adds, that the ridiculous opinions which fome 
who believed this doctrine, both in ancient and modern times, 
— fuperadded to it, bean likewife greatly oe to difcredic 


And mi ght not we ofter a farther obfervaticn to thofe which 
this Writer has made—: bat the great opie i y and uncertainty 
attending fome parts of {cripture here s!\uded to, will and 


mutt frequently render thinking and judicious perfons doubtful 
at Icaft upon the fubjeét, and unable to determine, with an 
great degree of fa —e,, what are the particular truths de- 
tizned to be conveyed ? 

“Mr. Eyre pays great recard to what our learned countryman 
Mr. Jofeph Mede has advanced upon thefe fubjects: he appears 
alfo himfelf to be 2 a man of fente and learning ; and qualified 
for the difcuffion of the points he has undertaken. He has 
yirious quotations from the above-mentioned writer; and the 
nature of his wo:k required him to infert many paflages from 
the facred writings, w hich indeed conftitute a confiderable part 
of the pamphlet; yet we find but few critical remarks upon 
our Englith tranflation, excepting fometimes a comparifon of 
it with Tindale’s veriion, which, in fome inftances, he prefers 
to that in prefent ule. One odfervation of this kind we may 
here infert, as tending, in fome degree, to obviate a particu- 
Jar difficulty. It relates to Haggai ii. 9, where it is faid, The 
glory of this latter houfe foail be greater than of the former. ‘Tine 
dale’s verfion of the text is, ** The glory of the Jaf houfe 
dhall be greater than the fyr//e:” and our Author has the fol- 
Jowing note concerning it; * The /atter and the former houfe, 
as our tranflation has it, feems to imply that there were to be 
but two houles or temples ; that deftroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and that which they were then building ; buc the fir/é and laf 
houfe does not confine us to only thole two — This 
may not improperly be attended to by thofe who find fome ob- 
jection to the prophecy, from coniidering that the temple which 
was ftanding in the time of Chrift had aa built by Herod, 
and was entirely new and diftinct from. that which had been 
erected after the captivity in Babylon, and which gave rife to 
the prediction: but we fhould obferve that Mr, Eyre fuppofes 
the phrafe, the laf? house, in this text, to refer to a temple 
which is yet in fome future period to be erecied at Jerufalem. 

After prefenting to his readers feveral prophecies from thofe 
books which are called canonical, our Author proceeds to the 
apocryphal books, from whence he extracts two pallages, the 
one Efdras xiii. the other Zolit xiv. 3, &c.; as to the former of 
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thefe books, at leaft, he feems to have no doubt but that it 
oucht to be admitted into the canon of feripture; in his reflece 
tions upon them he his principally had recourfe to what has 
been faid by Dr. Lee and Mr. Mede. | 

Some few extracts, fuppoted to be favourable to his defign, 
are added from the New Teilament, with feveral pertinent re- 
marks: after which, in the clofe of the treatife, we find a 
quotation from Sir Jfaac Newton, which, though known to, 
fome of our Readers, we fhall here felect, as in this connection 
it appears worthy of particular atcention. 

‘ Before | scctinds (fays this Writer) it may be expedted 
by fome that] fhould fay fomewhat concerning the time when 
this reftoration is to take place; to whom | anfwer, in the 
words of our Lord, “map it is not for us to know the times and the 


feafens which the Father hath put in his own power. All that we 


can be certain of in relation hereto, is, that jerufalem Shall be 
trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be ful- 
filled, as our Saviour tells us, Luke xxt. 24. What is meant by 
the ¢imes of the Gentiles being fulfilled, is, according to the 
mot judicious expofitors, when the times appointed for the du- 
raion of the dominion of the four monarchies thall be completed. 
We now live under the laft ftate of the fourth monarchy, after. 
the divifion of it into ten kingdoms, reprefented to Nebuchad- 
nezzar by the feet and toes of the image which he faw in his 
dream; but the precife time when the {tone cut without hands 
fhall fmite the image upon his feet that were of iron and clay, of 
partly {trong or partly brittle, as the angel interprets it, is not 
perhaps now dilcoverable by us, “I’here are certain periods of 
time, appointed by the providence of God, for the difcovery of 
feveral of the prophetic vifions, before which they are clofed 
up and fealed, 7. e. not to be underitood. ‘That the time of 
this reftoration is one of thefe fecrets of divine providence, ap- 
pears from the rath chapter of Daniel, ver. 4—g9.——Sir J/aac 
Newton, in bis diflertation upon this piophecy, p. 251, fays, 
‘¢ that it fhould not be known before the laft age of the world, 
and therefore it makes for the credit of this prophecy that it is 
not yet underftood. ‘The folly of interpreters has been to fore- 
tcl times and things by this prophecy, as if God defigned to 
make them prophets ; by fuch rafhnefs they have not only eX~ 
pofed themfelves, but brought that part of tcripture into con 
tempt. The defizn of God was much otherwife: He gave this, 
and other prophecies, in the Old ‘leftament, not to gratify 
men’s curlofity, by enabling men to foreknow things, but thar, 
after they are fulfilled, they might be interpreted by the event ; 
and his own providence, not the interpreter’s, be then fulfilled— 
that as many as will take pains in this ttudy, may fee fuffiicient 
jnftances of God’s providence, Among the interpreters of the 
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laft age, there is fcarce one of note who has not made fome 
difeovery worth knowing; ‘and thence [ gather that God is 
about opening thefe myfteries : an encouragement this, to be 
more particularly attentive to thele things.” 

The appendix to this work, confifting of between thirty and 
forty pages, is intended to remove fome objections which have 
been raifed againit that explication of the fcripture prophecies 
which this Writer has embraced. The late ingenious and 
Jearned Dr. Gregory Sharpe, in a pamphlet intitled, The Rife 
and Fall of the holy City and Temple of ‘ferufalem, oppofes this no~ 
tion of a future reftoration of the Jews. Mr. Eyre fpeaks of 
Dr. Sharpe in the moft refpectable terms, and obferves that the 
character which he has defervedly borne in the literary world, 
would render him inexcufable if he was wholly to overlook the 
objeGions which the Doétor has brought againft his opinion. 
He proceeds therefore in a candid manner to point out the 
paffages in which he apprehends the Door to have been mif- 
taken, and to add thofe feripture grounds and reafons which 


obl ge himfelf to take a different fide. Hi 
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Art. V. Elements of the Hiftory of France, tranflated from the Abbé 
Millot, Coufiffer in Ordinary to the French King. By the Tranflae 
sor of Select Tales from Marmontel, and Author of Sermons by a 
Ladyf-tzmo. 73. 6d. Dodifley, &c. 1771. 


T is an inconvenience attending all extenfive and volumi- 
nous hiftories, that they fuit only thofe who have leifure 
and a tafte for enquiry. Short and comprehenfive views of the 
tranfactions of different nations have, therefore, been compiled 
for the generality of readers. ‘The abridgment before us, of 
the hiftory of France, contains a rapid and accurate narration 
of the moft important and interefting events which have hap- 
pened in that kingdom. ‘The learned Author has, at the fame 
time, been careful to port out the variations which took plzce 
yn the manners and government of his countrymen, in the fuc- 
cefluve periods of their monarchy. His work, though concife, 
is by no means obfcure; and, with regard to the omiffions he 
bas made, it may be remarked, in general, that they relate to 
matters of mere curiofity, or of trivial import. It is our duty, 
however, to obferve, that his partiality to his country is excef- 
five; and that, though he does not feem to be a bigot to the 
Romith faith, he yet treats it with a diftinction and favour that 
may frequently be prejudicial to the unguarded Englifh reader. 
‘The extracts we fhall tranferibe from his performance, will 
exhibit a fufficient {pecimen, from which an opinion may be 
formed of the manner and merit of its execution, and will, at 

the fame time, prove both eurious and entertaining. 
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He gives us the following particulars concerning Louis XI. 

‘ This monarch affe&ted in his drefs a fordid and indecent fim- 
licity. In an interview between him and the King of Caftile in 
1463, he appeared in a habit of coarfe cloth, his head covered with 
an old hat, ornamented with a leaden figure of our Lady ; while the 
Caftilian fparkled with the greate%t magnificence. This contraft made 
him defpicable in the eyes of the Spaniards ; but he had gained their 
minifters by bribery, and affured himfelf of fuccefs in his defigns. 
The chief expence of his houfehold was for his table; from 12,000 
livres he carried it to 37: he not only invited the lords of hts court 
to eat with him, in order to attach them the more ftrongly to him, 
but even ftrangers from whom he could gather any thing: fometimes 
merchants; for he gave a particular attention to commerce. A mer- 
chant named Mafier John, flattered by this diftinction, determined 
to afk of him letters of nobility: the King granted them; but from 
that time took no farrher notice of him. Mafter John teflified his 
farprize: ‘‘ Go, Maiter Gentleman, faid Lewis to him, when J made 
you fit down at my table, I Jooked on you as the firft of your clafs4 
you are now the !aft, and it would be an injury to others if I ftill did 
you the fame favour.” An excellent leffon this to thofe who prefer 
vuin titles to perfonal merit. , 

‘ He was often feen to mix with the citizens, and, to inform 
himfelf of their affairs, had his name infcribed in the companies of 
the artizans. His anfwer which he made when he was reproached 
with not fupporting his dignity was this : ‘‘ When pride goes before, 
fhame and misfortune follow very near.” A defire of keeping people 
of high birth under fubjeStion (which was a principal object of his 
policy) was, without doubt, a reafon why he preferred thofe who 
were low born to offices, that he might dceitroy them bya word. He 
had the addrefs, according to the expreflion of Francis I, of raifing 
pages above kings: but this was more Owing to his cruelty than any 
other method; and he fometimes feverely proved how dangerous i¢ 
was to give his confidence to mean and bate fouls, who were capa- 
ble, of intrigue and deflitute of honour, and who flattered him only 
to deceive him. He was often miftaken in his fineffe.. It was a fre- 
quent expreflion with him, that he who knew not how to diem- 
ble, knew not how to reign. ‘* If, fays he, my hat was con{cious 
of my fecret, I would burn it.” By repeating too often this maxim, 
he, according to the remark of Mr. Duclos, loit the fruit of it. 

© We cannot think, without horror, of the crucl executions which 
rovoft Triitan the hermit (who was honoured with his friendhhip) 
performed by his orders; of the iron cages, enormous chains, aad 
the moft cruel tortures, which became fo common in the laft years 
of ‘his reign. Tyranny can never be allied with true grandeur; 
however, this piece of juitice muft be rendered him, that he made 
every one fulhl the duties of his office. Having one day taken a 
review of the oflicers of his houfchold, and finding the equipages not 
in good order, he diltributed to each of them eicrutores, faying, 
“ fince they would not ferve them with their arms, they fhould with 
their pens.”’ This kind of ccrrection had more etteSt on them than 
the odious cruelties which he fometimes ufed. He would have de- 
fesved commendation for preferring treaues to war, if it had not been 
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his conftant fyitem to deceive in negociations. It mut, however, be 
confefied, that he fhewed real prudence in always carefully avoiding 

uarrels at a diitance. Genoa having fubmitted ittelf to France un- 
der Charles VI. this unfleady people, after frequent rebellions, again 
offered to acknowledge Louis XI. for their fovereign. He replied, 
<< You give yourfelves to me, andI give you to the devil.” The 
continual infidelity of the Genoefe juliifies this anfwer. When we 
confider that this perjured and wicked prince was the firft of our 
kings who always bore the title of Mott Chriftian; when we fee him 
delivering himiclf to ail the practices of a popular devotion, making 
pilgrimages, wearing in his cap images of pewter and Icad, giving 
the county of Boulogne to the Holy Virgin, demanding of the Pope 
the right of afliiting at the holy ofice with furplice and a mafs, efla- 
blifhing the cuftom of reciting ‘he aagelus at inid-day, &c. we know 
not how to reconcile fo many marks of religion with fo many vices, 
which humanity fhrinks from; but we often fee in nature ilrange 
contrafts. He had an odd-turned mind, and abad heart. ‘* This 
oddity, fays Father Daniel, made him neglect the effential part of 
devotion, and content himfelf with exterior praciices. It rendered 
him fcrupulous in trifes, when he heiitated not in things of the 
greateft importance.” One of his fuperititions was, that he would 
never fwear by-a certain crofs of St. Leo, which, it was faid, had 
the faculty of itriking thofe with death within a year who perjured 
themfelves on it; but it was his conftant pratiicc to oblige others to 
{wear by this very crofs. 

‘ Superftition and credulity always go together. He entertained 
aftrologers at his court; but irritated againft one of thefe impottors, 
who had foretold the death of his miftreis, he fent for him, refolved 
without doubt not to {pare him: ** Thou who feeit into futurity, 
fays he, tell me when thou fhalt die.” ‘The cunning aftrologer faved 
himfelf by this reply, ‘* I thall die three days before your majefty.” 
They from that time took care of his perfon.’ 

The picture which our Hiftorian exhibits of Henry the Great, 
is extremely engaging, and delineated with much impartiality. 

‘ Henry 1V. fays he, being a model for men as well as for kings, 
the defign of this work permits us to add fome flrokes to the abride- 
ment of his reign. He united to extreme freedom, the beft directed 
policy ; to the moft exalted fentiments, the moft charming fimplicity 
of manners; and, to the courage of a foldier, an inexhattible fund of 
humanity. Every thing in him feemed the expreffion of an amiable 
foul. Often he converfed familiarly with his foldiers and the people, 
in fuch manner as ftill to acquire frefh refpe&. His greateft ambi- 
tion was to render his fubje¢ts happy. The Duke of Savoy one day 
demanded of him at what he valued the revenues of France. ‘* It 
is worth whatI pleafe, faid he, becavfe that, having the hearts of 
my people, [can do whatI will. If God gives me life, the time 
fhall come, when there fhall not be a labourer in my kingdom who 
has it not in his power to have a fowl in his pot; and if fo, added 
he fiercely, 1 fhall ftill continue to be able to fupport my foldiers in 
fubjeéting thofe to reafon who would deprive me of my authority.”— 
The Spanifh ambaffador one day teftified fome furprize at {eeing him 
{urrounded by a crowd of gentlemen: ‘* If you had feen me in a 
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day of battle, faid he to him, they would have preffed about me 
ftill more.” 

‘ His goodnefs did not degenerate into a weak complaifance: he 
knew how to refufe on proper occzfions, and would make them fee 
the juftice of his refufal. A man of rank once demanded mercy for 
his nephew, who had been guilty of murder. His reply was that of 
a good prince who was defirous of pardoning, but who could not ex- 
cule himfelf from punifhing where it was deferved. ‘* [ am very 
forry that I cannot grant what you afk ; it becomes you to be the 
uncle, but me to be the king: I excufe your requeit, do you excule 
my refufai.”’ 

‘ If he was fometimes prodigal to ill-difpofed noblemen, and re- 
recompenfed lefs generoufly the fervices of his faithful captains ; if 
he eftablithed pawlette, a kind of impofition which perpetuates im 
families thofe places which ought to be the reward of merit; if he 
fuffered many abules to fubfit; if he did not do all the good which 
might have been done in other times, it was Ie{s his fault than that 
of his particular circumftances. Every thing was to be reformed, every 
thing was to be renewed ; but he conquered and pacified his king- 
dom ; he ftifled the league and religious wars 5 Te- eltablithed order 
in his finances; made himfelf beloved by France, and re{petted by 
foreign powers; in fine, he reigned gloriou‘ly in fpite of many ob- 
ftacles, many diforders, and many eneiniecs, and was a prodigy which 
nothing in hiflory canegual, Ove oi the greateit objects of his po- 
licy, conformable to the principies of Guily, was the enlivening the 
provinces by agriculture, the true fource of riches. An enemy to 
luxury, which has always more inconveniencies than advantages in 
it in a vait monarchy, he ciicredited it by his example and dif 
courfes. He incited the noblemen to retire to their eftates, ‘* teach- 
ing them, fays Perifexe, that the bef dependance they had was 
from good management.” Fle raliied thofe who carried their mills 
and their high forcits of trees on their backs, which was one of the 
knaveate expreffions of this preat king. The fimplicity of his own 
habit was a leffon fuflicient of itfelt. From the time of his abjura- 
tion, he had always appeared fincerely attached to the church. The 
clergy having ma ade him re: monftrances, in 1698, On divers abufes, 
efpecially in the nomination of benefices, he replied, ** that this 
abufe was real ; that he had found it eftablithed; that he hoped to 
reform it, and put the church again into 2 ficurifhing fate; but, conti= 
nued he, do you, on your fide, contribute a little towards it; fet 
good exainples, that the people may be incited to follow them; and 
that you going before, they may be turned to the right way. You 
have exhorted ime to ‘my duty, I will exhort you to yours. Let us 
mutually do well at the defire ofeach other.” Unfortunately he did 
not always find in the eccleliaitics that love for virtue which efta- 
blithes itfelf better by examipie than by words; and he would fome- 
times fay, ‘© i know very well what they preach; but they do not 
ghink that I know what they do.” ——= 
* «© His fyfiem was to gain people’s minds by mildnefs, giving for 
reafon, that you might gain more mou uihs with a ip: o0utul of honey, 
than with a ton of vinegar. 
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‘ He is juftly reproached with an excefs of paflion for women, and 
for play. Thefe are the blemifhes of a great foul. Itis rare ta 
dind great virtues without fome mixture of vice. Happy the people 
whofe prince makes them forget his faults by his humanity, the wif- 
dom and the glory of his government.’ 

To thefe portraits we fhall add the following paflage from 
our Author’s account of the reign of Louis XIV. 

* What principally immortalized Lewis XIV. was the flourifhing 
ftate of fcience and letters under his reign, and through his protec- 
tion. ‘The greateft talents difclofed themfelves ; the moft {hining 
works of all kinds were then publifhed, and the age of Auguftus ap- 
peared renewed. Corneille,. Racine, and Moliere, eclipfed the 
glory of the Greek theatre. Defpreaux gave rules and examples of 

ood tafte: fublime eloquence broke forth in Boffuet: Bourdaloue 
united the force of reafon with the profound truths of the Evange- 
lifts: Fenelon, with the charms of his ftyle, rendered the auftere 
Jeffons of morality amiable: the French language, till then vulgar 
and unformed, rofe to perfection ; and crowds of good writers em- 
ployed themfelves in the fame things of which the fcholars feemed 
to have preferved the knowledge to themfelves. Every body read 
their works. The whole nation became enlightened. Three lite- 
rary academies brought together in Paris thofe geniufes who were 
born for the initruction of the world. Now that men of letters 
were no more debafed by a fhameful abufe of their talents, they be- 
came much more refpeétable, as they ferved not only for the glory 
but the happine(s of fociety. Knowledge and politenefs {pread them- 


" felves in the depth of the provinces. Though pedantry ftill reigned 


in the {chools without the burlefque proclamation of Defpreaux, the 
arliament, deceived by falfe reports, would have renewed the pros 
Fibition of teaching any other philofophy than that of the peripate- 
tics. Such is the empire of old eftablifhed prejudices. Self-love, 
intereft, weaknefs, change of principle, and fear of novelty, pufhed 
beyond their bounds, often prevail over ufeful truths, which time 
has not yet made us approve; but when the door is opened to true 
ftudy, the progrefs of philofophy neceffarily follows that of tafte.’ 

It does not appear to us, thatthe Tranflator of the prefent 
work deferves great commendation for the manner in which fhe 
has executed her tafk. she has not always been able to ren- 
der the fenfe of her Author with fufficient perfpicuity: fhe no 
where attains his elegance; and her verfion, inftead of ¢ facili- 
tating the accomplifhment of her fex *,’ may have a contrary 
tendency. 

It is always with pain that we find ourfelves under the ne~ 
ceffity of cenfuring the literary efforts of a lady: but the pro- 
vince in which we have engaged requires impartiality ; and the 
refpect that we owe to the public will not allow us to manifcf 
our politenefs at the expence of our veracity. st. 





* Tranflator’s pref. p. vi. 
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Aer. VI. Pr: ‘nciples and Power of Harmeny. 4to, : 7 Ss 6d, 
Baker, &c. 1771. 


HOSE who principally cultivate mufic as a fcience, as 
weil as thofe who follow it as a profeffion, and are Jaud- 
ably inquifitive concerning the principles. on which their art 
is founded, are greatly obliged to the learned and ingenious 
Author of this performance, who has here undertaken to in- 
troduce to their acquaintance the many new and curious, {pe- 


culative as weil as praStical, dotrines, delivered in a work of | 


the late celebrated Signor Tartini, intitled, Trattate di Alufica 


feconio la vera Scienza dell’ Armonia, He has indeed not only , 


the merit of having naturalized a part of the work of this illuf- 
trious. foreigner, but that likewife of having confiderablv en- 
riched it, by an explanation of the principles contained tn it, 
and by the sbiision of many new and ingenious obfervations, 
accompanied occalionally with free but ‘candid criticifms on 
particular pailazes. In thort, our Commentator has added fo 
much of his own to the original work, that the prefent publi- 
cation may very jultly be confidered as the joint property o 
Tartini and of his Yranflator. 

It is to be wifhed that one fo excellently qualified for the 


tafk, had thought proper to favour the public with an entire | 


tranflation of this capital performance. This was not however 
the defign of the Author, who has accordingly tranflated only 


fuch parts of it as he thought might give a juft idea of Tar-. 
tini’s principles ; referring the mulical ftudent to the perufal . 


and ftudy of the original, as the beft means of contributing 
to his improvement in one ‘of the moft delightful of all the arts. 
Though the Author however has cleared up many of the ob- 


fcurities in Tartini’s treatife, thefe omiffions are, in their turn, . 


neceflarily productive of o thers of a different kind, to thofe who 
cannot confult the original. To this caufe, at leaft, we are 
willing to attribute many of the difficulties which occurred to 
us in the perufal of this performance. ‘The public are never- 
thelefs obliged to the Author for what he has done. 

The obfcurity with which the writings of ‘Tartini have, not 
undefervedly, been charged, appears to ~ have been owing to a 
certain myftical turn, of miod, a purfuit of fancied analogies, a 
love of deducing mufical principles from abftra& ideas, and 
particularly an abufe of the mathematics; which in his hands 
became a perplexing guide, and led him into a Jabyrinth, where 
the,mathematical reader frequently beholds him bewildered, 
and out of which he efcapes only by catching at the clew of a 
few accidental coincidences, Thefe excentricities of an enthu- 
_— and exuberant genius were however accompanied with, 
and corrected by, * fuch important phyfical experiments, fo 
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fine an ear, and fuch a thorough practical knowledge of his 
art,’ that, in the opinion of the Author, he was feldom mifled 
by thefe Jgnes Fatut into falfe conclufions; but, as Petavius 
{aid of Scaliger, Dum errat docet, his very errors lead to truth, 
In fpeaking further on this fubjeét, we cannot follow a better 
guide than a late mufical traveller *, and admirer of this great 
man, whofe obfervations on the genius of this particular work 
we fhall accordingly tranfcribe; referring our Readers for a few 
further particulars concerning its Author to the firt page of 
the prefent number. 

‘¢ That his fyftem” (referring to that contained in the trea- 
tife before us) ** is full of new and ingenious ideas, which 
could only arife from a fuperior knowledge in his art, may be 
difcovered through its veil of obfcurity; and his friend Padre 
Colombo accounted to me for that obfcurity and appearance of 
want of true fcience, by confeffing that Tartini, with all the 
parade of figures, and folutions of problems, was no mathema- 
tician.—He faw more, however, than he could exprefs by 
terms or principles borrowed from any other fcience; and 
though neither a geometrician or an algebraiit, he had a faci- 
lity and method of calculating peculiar to him(elf, by which, 
as he could fatisfy his own mind, he fuppofed he could inftrud 
others. ‘T,he truth is, that, with refpect to the myfteries of the 
fcience, which he feems to have known intuitively, he is fome- 
times intelligible, and fometimes otherwife ; but I have fuch an 
opinion of ‘Tartini’s penetration and fagacity in his mufical en- 
quiries, that when he is obfcure, I fuppofe it to be occafioned 
either by his aiming too much at concifenefs in explaining hime 
felf; by the infufficiency of common language to exprefs un- 
common ideas; or that he foars above the reach of my con- 
ceptions.” 

The fubje&ts difcuffed in this work are fo various, and, for 
the moft part, treated in fo fcientific a manner, both in the 
text of T’artinit, and in the comments of his Tranflator, that 
we fhall not unde:take to give any regular or methodical ac- 
count of its contents; the perufal of which we heartily recom- 
mend to the learned in the {cience: obferving in general, with 
regard to Tartini’s mathematical doctrines above alluded to, 
that the fundamental notes in mufic which he, jultly indeed, 
but with a moft complicated apparatus, derives from various 
fanciful p:oportions, and groundlefs notions about the circle, 
(for which he entertained a peculiar predilection) his Commen- 
tator, more fimply, and certainly more naturally, deduces from 
the harmonical and arithmetical divifions of the trumpet marine 
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* See Dr. Burney’s Present State of Muficy &e. page 126; 
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‘or fring trumpet, and the monochord +. We fhall however 


extract the fubftance of a few fuch parts of this excellent trea- 
tife, as may be acceptable to the curious in general ; occafion- 
ally accompanying them with fome reflections of our own, and 
beginning with that important and fingular phyfical difcovery 
of the third founds, as they are called, which we imagine may 
not be known even to fome philofophical muficians in this coun- 
try, who are not converfant in foreign publications on the fube 


jet of mufic. The knowledge of them may likewife be of ufe 


to the practical mufician on the violin, violoncello, &c. in di- 
recting him to a juft and accurate intonation ; particularly in 
ufing double {tops on thefe inftruments : as by attending to the 
third founds which refult from particular chords, the performer 
is led to hit upon the very form itfelf of the intended interval, 
with all the precifion of the true ratios; his ears and fingers 
are formed, and by practice become habituated, to the playing 
moft perfe&tly in tune; and one great requifite is attained to- 
wards the producing a good tone. 

The harmonic founds, or the twelfth and feventeenth above 
the principal (as well as fome others, as we have lately ob- 
ferved *) have been long known to accompany every funda- 
mental found ; and may naturally, and in genera!, be fuppofed 
to be produced by the partial or feparate vibrations of the ftring 
or fonorous body, fpontaneoufly dividing itfelf, according toa 
determinate law, into three, five, or other aliqut parts of the 
whole, confidered as unity. But Tartini was the firft who ob- 
ferved a phenomenon, not fo eafily to be accounted for, and of 
which he makes great ufe in his fy{ftem, produced on the found- 
ing two notes at the fame time, on the fame or two different 
inftruments-;°on which occafion a third found is heard, which 
is almoft always graver than the loweft of the two tones that 
generated it, and is their proper fundamental bafe. 

The experiment may be made by founding the perfec in- 
terval of a third, fourth, or fifth, &c. either on two ftrings of 
the fame violin ; or on two violins played upon at the diftance 
of about 30 feet, with a ftrong bow, and holding out the notes ; 
or with two trumpets, hautbois, or German flutes : the hearer, 
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+ In this the Author follows the excellent advice given by Pytha- 
goras to his difciples, on his death-bed ; as we are told by Ariftides, 
one of the feven Greek writers upon mufic. Quare &F Pythagoram 
aiunt, cum ex bac vita abiret, amicos adhortatum, UT MO.OCHORDUM 
PULSARENT. Vid. Antiq. Mufic. Auct, 7 Edits Meibomii. p. t1<. 
Mufic may indeed be faid to owe its exiftence, as a fcience, to this 
inftrument, by which the ficeting modifications of found are fixed, 
and become the objects of numbers and calculation. 

* See Appendix to our 44th volume, p. 653, 554 
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4 jn the laft-mentioned inftances, placing himfelf in the middle 


of the interval between the two inftruments. For wantof notes 
we fhall mark a few of the intervals, and the third founds pro- 
duced by them, by letters. Thus, for inftance, the interval 
Ce, or a major third, produces C, the oétave below the lower 


a 


4a note: C /harp e, a minor third, produces 4, a tenth below the 
aa graver tone: Be, a fourth, gives Z, the octave of the upper 
ie. note: B ffarp, a fifth, produces a unifon to B: Bg, a fixth, 
a generates the double octave below the upper note ; and B flat g, 
or the major fixth, produces E flat, the fifth of the lower note. 


We fhall only add thefe two general obfervations of the Au- 
thor, that if any adjoining two fimple intervals in the har- 
monic feries, 1, 4, 43 4, &c. be founded, the third found will 
always be that of half the ftring; and that the {maller the in- 
terval is, the farther diftant is the third found: fo that, for 
example, the third found to the interval of the femitone minor 
GG fharp, is the twenty fixth below G zatural. 

It appears much more difficult to offer any plaufible conjec- 
tures concerning the phyfical caufe of thefe third founds, than 
of the harmonica] notes above-mentioned ; as all thofe of the 
latter kind, being more acute than the principal, or generating 
tone, are, for that reafon, capable of being actually and im- 
mediately produced by the vibrations of certain portions of 
the ftring or other founding body : whereas, in the third founds, 
a tone is heard, always (except in the cafe of the fifth) and 

| often confiderably, below the pitch of either of the bodies whofe 
a7 vibrations it accompanies, and which confequently cannot im- 
mediately proceed from either of thefe bodies. To take the firft 
of the above-mentioned intervals, that of the greater third, for 
an example: a third found is here heard, fuch as would be pro- 
duced by the @/tual vibration of a ftring of the fame diameter 
and tenfion with, but of double the length of, that which pro- 
duced the loweft note of the interval, As no fuch ftring how- 
ever is cinployed in the experiment, we are obliged to feek for 
the caufe of this new found in the air or other medium of 
found, or in the organ of hearing, or in fome internal modifi- 
cation of the fenfitive faculty. Our Readers will excufe us for 
making a fhort excurfion or two, on this occafion, into the 
fpacious regions of conjecture ; and firft we fhall fuppofe that 
the third founds derive their origin from fome hidden properties 
of the air. 

As the immenfe variety in our fenfations of colour is juftly 
fuppofed to be produced by an equal diverfity of cofoured parti- 
cles of light, each fing!y qualified to excite one particular fen- 
fation, and no other: fo fome have fuppofed that our numerous 
and diverfified fenfations of mufical tones are not produced by 
the undulations of the air, confidered in its whole mafs; but by 
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gerial particles fpecifically different in fpring ; (to which we 
may add magnitude, figure, and other properties or affections ) 
each capable of exciting, by its motions or other modifications, 
the idea of only one determinate tone. It is well known that 
innumerable elective congruities, or affinities, ufually called 
chemical, fubfift among the minute particles of matter. The 
philofopher can only obferve and mark their effeéts; for not- 
withftanding their multiplicity, he is ignorant of the caufes 
which produce them, or of the general laws by which they are 
regulated, and is content with claffing the particular appear- 
ances under general heads. Following his example in the pre- 
fent inftance, we might fay that the two orders of particles 
which give the tones C and e, either-by en harmonical con- 
gtuity in their fpring with that fet of particles which give the 
third found C below, or by fome other peculiar affinity to them, 
are qualified, by their joint action on thefe laft-mentioned par- 
ticles, to give them that particular modification, by which 
they are enabled to excite in us the fenfation of that fpecific 
tone, to which they are adapted. Or further, why may we not 
conceive in general (for the analogy will not hoid in particular 
between the objects of two fenfes fo different) that a mixture of 
two given tones may excite the idea of a third and different 
found, in fome fuch manner as two given colours, blue and 
yellow, for inftance—nay, the paft impreffions of thefe co- 
lours +,—excite the idea of green, different from both of them ? 
But the matter perhaps is tranfacted in the organ of hearing 
itfelf alone. In that cafe, anatomy may poffibly furnifh us with 
fome more plaufible fpeculations on the fubject. From a con- 
fideration of the fpiral and conical ftructure of the cochlea, fome 
phyfiologifts have been tempred to imagine that the branches or 
filaments of the auditory nerve, after pafling out from the nu- 
cleus or axis of the cochlea, are {trained upon the fpiral plates, 
like the radii of a circle, and become gradually fhorter and 
fhorter towards its apex. It may be fuppofed likewife that of 
thefe nervous ftrings, the longeft, which are in the bafis of 
the cochlea, are adapted to receive the tremoys or other impref- 
fions, and convey to the mind the ideas, of grave tones; and 
the fhorter nervous chords, fixed more towayds the apex of the 
cone, thofe of acute founds. ‘This being allowed, and takin 
the former interval Ce, for an example, we would fay that the 
tone C, befides aéting on the nervous chord appropriated to ex- 
cite the idea of that tone, muft act likewife on another nervous 
chord, of double its length, fituated towards the bafis of the 
cochlea, and which is naturally adapted to receive, and tranfimit 
tothe mind, C, the octave below; but which the upper tone 
1. amen 
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C, now divides into two equal parts, each giving tones unifomn 
to the faid note C. The tonee, in like manner, will ex- 
cite five equal vibrations in each of the halves of this nervous 
chord; all which likewife produce fenfations unifon with itfelf, 
Thefe phenomena at leaft are invariably obferved to be produced 
in mutical ftrings. Hitherto however we have got only the 
unifons to C ande; but further, the laft-mentioned chord thus 
vibrating in two and in ten parts, and from one extremity of 
it to the other, may fairly be fuppofed (as, there is reafon to 
believe, happens to mufical flrings, under the like circum- 
flances) to vibrate likewife in its totality, or in its whole length ; 
in which cafe it muft excite in the mind the idea of its own 
fundamental tone, the third found, C, an oétave below the firft 
of thefe notes, and a tenth below the latter.—Granting us our 
anatomical poflulata, we here find at leaft the principal de/idera- 
tum, in the organ of the percipient, and which is not to be 
found in the inufical inftruments employed ;—a chord capable 
of giving the grave found which we have been enquiring after. 
—But cnough of conjefiure, in thefe dark matters. 

In the fecond chapter our ingenious Commentator, after ob- 
ferving that Tartini’s deductions from the circle and the fquare, 
give the true phyfical fyftem of founds, though derived from 
thence in an arbitrary, exceptionable, and illegitimate manner, 
gives his own more fimple theory, founded on the tones pro- 
duced by the trumpet marine, occafionally employed as a mo- 
nochord, and flopped at each divifion of the harmonic intervals. 
By confidering it in both thefe views, he obtains all the notes of 
the common octave; which, as he obferves, is generally con- 
fidered as natural, and not requiring much thought to fettle. 
Almoft every one who has an ear can readily run it over, and, 
as he thinks, naturally: but there were many divifions of it 
propofed, before that was invented which is now in ufe. 
Though it is here deduced from phytical or natural principles, 
yet its firft formation was undoubtedly artificial, and the refult 
of much and profound thought. ‘ However paradoxical, fays 
the Author, it may feem, yet it is certainly true, that harmony 
is more natural than the notes of the octave; for a ftring can- 
not be founded, either as a trumpet marine, or as a mono- 
chord, i. @ in the common way, without producing har- 
mony; whereas the notes of an octave never appear but in 
highly civilifed countries.’ 

The fcale of founds above mentioned, though regularly de- 
duced, it is well known, is not perfeét in every poffible relation 
of the notes which compofe it. Huygens long fince remarked *, 
that no voice or perfect inftrument can always proceed by juft 
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intervals, or thofe of this fcale, without erring from the pitch 
firft aflumed. If the notes Cf D gC, for inftance, are fung 
by perfect intervals, rifing from C to f, and afterwards alter- 
natcly falling and rifing from f to D, &c. he obferved that this 
Jaft C, which ought to be unifon to the firft, would be lower 
than it in the ratio of 80 to 81; and confequently that, if the 
notes were repeated nine times, the finzer would have fallen 
near a major tone, in the ratio of 8 to g, below the original 
pitch. 

It is the interval D F which, in the preceding paflage, falls 
fhort of a third minor, in the proportion of 80 to 81; and this 
deficiency, fays the Author, conftitutes the famous mufical 
comma, which has caufcd fo much diffention among thofe who 
have written on mufic; which has produced the temperament ; 
which laft has in its turn given rife to many treatifes filled with 
{cience and ingenuity, but containing fy{tems very different from 
each other. However the writers of thcfe treatifes, he adds, 
© may difagree with one another, in bringing this arduous mat- 
ter about, ‘they all agree to disfigure the fair form of harmony.’ 
The Author (we ftill mean our ~Tranflator) owns that * Huy- 
gen’s obfervation is undoubtedly true ; but his conclufion from 
thence that the voice therefore ufes a temperament,——can- 
not be allowed of ; for to ufe a temperament is to deviate from 
the true proportions required by nature: Now here the propor- 
tion 27 : 32, which reprefents the interval D Fy, is fixed by 
nature; for Fis a fourth to C, and a note of the hexachord, 
and therefore neceffarily fettled; and D, is a fifth of the har- 
mony we are going into, and therefore as neceflarily fettled. 
From whence it follows, that the interval D F, pro hic nunc, 
is juft what it ought to be.’ 

What is here faid of the true proportions of D and F, and 
their juft relations to thekey, Nc. is undoubtedly true; but the 
difficulty does not appear to us to be in any degree cleared up 
by this reafoning. This celebrated mufical ftumbling- block 
feems ftill to ftand ju% where it was,—where nature feems to have 
placed it,—and whcre Fartini accordingly leaves it, without 
attempting its removal: nor do we apprehend it can be removed, 
without raifing up others in its room. The proportion 27: 
32, the Author fays, is fixed by nature. If we apprehend the 
the Author right, we fuppofe he means that D, reprefented by 
the firft of thefe numbers, is a perfec? 5th of the harmony of 
G; and F, 32, a perfec? ath to C, 24, the key note. We 
allow this; but we fay neverthelefs that D F, 27:32, is not 
a ju/? minor third ; fuch as is required by nature; or fuch at leaft 
as fhe gives us in witiee parts of the fcale; nor fuch an one, as 
the Author bimfelf deduces from the monochord, at page 23, 


§ 37: whofe ratio is 5:6, and not 27:32; but 27 3 32% 
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Ip fhort differing from the former precifely by 2 comma, 
the very deficiency complained of ; for 80:81 :: 32: 322, 


And it appears to us to be no explanation of the matter, to fay 


that the two notes which form this defective interval, * are jutt 
what they ought to be,’ confidered in their relations to two 
other notes; while they conftitute an imperfect interval between 
themfelves. We fhould add however that the Author afterwards 

roceeds further, and endeavours to fhew, how juftly or fatis- 
factcrily muit be left to his readers, that D is in this placea 
difccrd, and is refolved as all other ditcords are: but we cannot 
render the paflage intelligible without notes. 

In confirmation of the obfcrvation above mentioned, © that 
to ufe a temperament is to disfigure the fair form of harmony,’ 
the Author afterwards adds, * They only know what true 
harmony means, who haye heard a well-compoted piece per- 
formed by a fet of muficians, who keep perfedtly in tune with 
one another. I never heard fuch mufic but once, and the effect 
was wonderful. It was performed in the Pope’s chapel, during 
pafion-week: It feemed to come from one fingle voice, and 
that the chords were only the refonances naturally belonging to 
it; orrather, the mufic did not feem to be produced by any 
human voice or inftrument; but that fpirits were diverting 
themfelves, and trying, like Ariel in the Tempett, the powers 
of harmony over the human frame. It may be locked upon as 
whimfical, but I will venture to fay, that he who has not heard 
fuch mufic as I have defcribed, may get a better idea of it by 
liftening to AZolus’s harp, than by any other way I can think 
of. Could we but add air and time to it, it would be the moft 
perfect of all mufical inftruments. 

To return to Huygens’s celebrated paflage, we fill cannot 
avoid thinking, with the propofer, that in executing it, the 
jufteft fingers are obliged to ufe occafionally imperfect intervals, 
which the Author calls difcords, in order to return to the pitch 
firft aflumed. We would afk, on this occafion, whether the 
moft accurate finger in the Pope’s chapel, after repeating this 


‘melody nine times, would find himfelf got into the key of B 


flat? \t will be allowed on all hands that, if he fings perfec? 
fourths, minor thirds, and fifths, fuch muft be his fituation at 
the end of the experiment. Though we fufpect, that he would 
in fact fink, we rather imagine that he would ftill be found in 
the very near neighbourhood of C. Be that as it may, we 
would reduce the matter to this di/emma:—lf he defcended to 
B fiat, we fay he could not have ufed the interval 32 :27; but 
32: 263: (fuppofing always 5:6 the true and conftant ratio 
of a minor third) If he remained in the original key, we then 
fay he muft have jumped over, or rather ftepped fhort of, this 
ftumbling-block, or muft have ufed a management of fome kind 
or other;—in other words, have ufed a temperament: | 
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The celebrity of this mufical queftion has induced us to dif- 
cufs it thus largely. We fhall dwell a little longer upon it, in 
order to propofe an experiment, the idea of which now firit 
occurs tous. We apprehend that it is new; and it has the 
appearance of being decifive: fo far, at leaft, as to indicate 
what are the true intervals that nature gives in the intonation 
of this paflage, and how far they agree with the diatonic, par- 
ticularly in the contraverted part of the fcale. An appeal is 
here made, not to an ear habituated to an artificial, and pethaps 
vicious, mode of intonation; but to Nature herielf. Let us 
liften to her voice on this fubject.—At leaft it prefents a com- 
modious and accurate way of trying Huygens’s experiment : 
as the performer is kept fteady in founding the true intervals, 
as they are indicated by nature, without being liable to be 
drawn afide from them, either by the power of habit, or the 
remembrance of the key. It is this: 

' Let the interval C f be founded on the 2d and rft ftring of a 
violin; and the juftice of the intonation be afcertained by at- 
tending to the third fcund, which will be F, the octave below 
the upper note. Keeping the firft finger fixed on f, let the 
third finger be diredted to the true interval f D, by the per- 
former’s hearing the proper third found, B flat. Keeping D 
fixed, let the 4th D g, be afcertained with equal precifion, by 
means of its natural fign, the third found G; and laftly, let the 
sth g C be founded; for the accuracy of which the ear alone 
may be trufted; efpecially as its third found is not fo eafily dif- 
tinguifhed, being the unifon of C. Let the paflage, thus 
played by double ftops, be repeated a fufficient number of times ; 
nature giving her fanction to the perfect tune of the two parts, 
by finging herfelf a bafe to them, and converting the duet into 
atrio. Should the third founds invariably conduét the performer 
back to his original key, the experiment may prefent us with a 
method of difcovering the proportions of thofe natural, pleafing 
and perfect intervals, by which the return to the key was 
effected. But if, as we rather fufpect, the performer de{cends 
a major tone in nine repetitions, it would follow that a good 
finger, who after a few repetitions of the paflage till continues 
in or near the original key, muft fomewhere have ufed intervals 
different from thofe indicated by nature, and from thofe called 
perfec? in the diatonic fyftem, and confequently that he muft 
have tempered, that is, altered, fome of them. To make 





the experiment with the greateft, and perhaps the neceflary 
accuracy, a moveable fret to each of the ftrings would be pre- 
ferable, in the ftopping them, to the fingers ; as the pofition of 
the latter is liable to imperceptible alterations from many caufes, 
during the courfe of the experiment. 

| [To be concluded in our next. } B.- -¥: 
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Art. VIL The Farmer's Tour through the Eaj? of England, being the 
Regifier of a Fourncy through various Counties of this Kingdom, to 
enquire into the State of Agriculture, Sc. By the Author of the Far- 
mex’s Letters, &c. 4 Vols. 11. 1s. bound. Nicoll, &c. 1771. 


W E have always thought the profeffed defign of Mr. Young’s 

feveral Tours (viz. to communicate the good and bad 
practices in agriculture, that the one may be imitated and the 
other avoided) highly ufeful; and we think this Eaftern Tour 
executed better than the reft. 

Here we have a great varicty of very ufeful matter, and not 
a few judicious obfervations upon it. In order to convince, our 
agricujtural Readers, how well their money will be employed in 
the purchafe of thefe volumes, we will lay before them a ftate 
of the principal articles of intelligence. 

Carrots. Average quantity per acre is 18 tons, 12 cwt.— 
Average value per ton is il. 7s. 53d. or 84d. per bufhel.—But 
Mr. Stevens’s carrots, when boiled and given to hogs, proved 
worth 4]. per ton, or 2s. per bufhel ; and Sir J. Mills’, when 
given to them raw, proved worth 1]. 6s. 8d. per ton, or 8d. 
per bufhel. 

This root, when given to fatting oxen, or to horfes, proves 
worth 1]. per ton, or 6d. per bufhel. 

In winter, one average acre fattens three large oxen, allow- 
ing each half a ftone of hay per diem *, It will alfo fatten 18 
weathers, weighing 301b. per quarter. But they muft have 
4 cwt. of hay per week to 20, for twenty weeks. 

One acre will winter four horfes intirely, without hay or 
corn. 

A cow eats one ton and a half per month, or nine tons in fix 
months ; value about 121. 

Beft foils on which carrots grow in thefe experiments are 
worth 31]. or 41. per acre; but thofe valued only at 14s. 2d. 
give a product as high as 25]. 8s. 8d. 

The average expence is 7]. 17s. 7d. confequently of ten 
acres 78], 15s. 10d. Cattle bought to eat the carrots will 
coft about 351. per acre. 

The average product in cath is 221]. 16s. per acre, and the 
average profit by the carrots themfelves is 141. 15s. 6d. But 
as the average profit by the dung is 4s. per ton, the whole 
average profit is 18 guineas. 

Here Mr. Y. extends the idea, and raifes two thoufand pounds 
@ year from 100 acres under carrots ! 

He judicioufly obferves that few perfons can make the high 
profit of carrots which rifes from feeding of oxen, becaufe they 
colt fo much money; and that keeping cows, efpecially d?y 
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ones, with what will feed oxen, muft be unprofitable; but that 
the maintaining teams of horfes on them is a profitable applica~ 
tion. In all thefe points we agree with him; but hufbat@men 
will generally think that the maintaining the ftock which they 
happen to have, is the prefent beft ule of carrots. 

PoratogEs. The foils are chiefly loams ; the average rent 
a guinea per acre; the average product 427 bufhels; the ave- 
rage value 261, and the average profit is 111, 17s. But we 
think that the moor ground, which, at 4}d. rent per acre, 
produced 601.’s worth, fhould not be taken into the average. 

Boiled, the potatoes alone fatten porkers, and mixed with meal 
(from one-third to one-tenth) they fatten any large hogs. 

They keep milch cows well; but Mr. Y. teems right in his 
opinion, that whatever will feed any animal, is too good win- 
ter food for cows that go long dry. We except particular cir- 
cumftances. 

It deferves obfervation, that one acre of this crop raifes, by 
home confumption, dung fufficient to manure two acres. 

Mapper. The average profit of three crops appears to be 
131. 10s. per acre per annum; but Mr. Reynolds’s Jofs re- 
duces itto6l. gs. 7d. Mr. Y. juftly obferves, that this lofs 
* ought to come into the account, as there does not, from his 
minutes, appear any error or mifcondué? in the cafe.’ We heart- 
ily wifh that he may be always fo careful in drawing up ave- 
rages. He notes that the profit of madder appears from thefe 
experiments to be 47 per cent. High indeed; but that on car- 
rots is 240 per cent. 

Mr. Y. is very candid on this article. In his Courfe of expe- 
rimental Agriculture he had given a difcouraging account of 
madder, and here he feems ready to allow it every fair advantage. 

Burnet. Mr. Y. is praife-worthy for endeavouring to re- 
concile the contradictory accounts which this Tour fupplies of 
this plant, by caufes which very much contribute to reconcile 
them, viz. the high price at which Rocque propagated it, the 
difappointment of many of his cuftomers, the natural defire of 
its firft encomiafts to appear dcfenfible, the difference of ths 
plant when young and when feeding, the confufion with re- 
fpet to its hay and ftraw, and the profit by the feed. To 
thefe caufes we beg leave to add two, which, we believe, with 
Mr. Y.’s, will fully reconcile thefe contradictions, viz. the dif- 
ference of foils, which makes this plant as different in its fpecies 
as can well be imagined, and the power of time to reconcile 
cattle, of all forts, to a {pecies of food, the, bitter oil of which 
is at firft difagreeable. 

Mr. Y. notes, that the minwtes of this Tour are, on the 
whole, favourable to this plant, particularly for being well 
eaten by horfes and fheep, and generally liked by cows and 
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oxen. He thinks it beft as green food for fheep in fpring, 
and to mix with other grafles in laying down fields. His true 
obfervation that * burnet is common in many highly valued 
meadows,’ confirms the fecond caufe which we jyft now af- 
figned for contradictory accounts of this plant. 

SAINFOINE. Land at the average rent of 8s. 5d. per acre, 
yields two tons of this hay worth 4]. and after-grafs, at a low 
valuation, worth 8s. 8d. which alone is more than the rent; 
and Sir John Turner’s is only 10s. per acre, yet yields clear 
profit 31. 15s. 6d. ) 

The average profit is 31. 6s. 3d. and the average duration 
15 years. 

Col. St. Leger’s land is the only one manyred. Soot, or afhes, 
10s. per acre, may be well allowed now and then; though it 
is remarkable that Sir C. Wray found no benefit from afhes. 

The informations which this work affords, that fainfoing 
thrives belt where the bottom has no rock, but loam or clay ; 
that drynefs only is requifite; that the deepeft and fineft loams 
pay well under this grafs ; and that harrowing clears it well of 
weeds and natural graffes, (its great and only enemies in point 
of duration) are of real importance. 

Lucern. The minutes of this Tour fhew the average ex- 
pence of this noble grafs, per acre, to be 31. 8s. gd. the pro- 
duct io}. 18s. 8d. confequently the profit nearly 71. 10s. 
This, however, is an average of various methods of culture, 
viz. of the broadcaft and driled, at different diftances. 

Mr. Y. rightly excludes Mr. Ramey’s as kept clean only two 
years. We +sepeat our wifh, that he may be as careful in all 
other averages to exclude what cannot be properly included. 

But the point which Mr. Y. here principally directs his readers 
to obferve, is, that an acre keeps, in the ftable, four horfes 
nearly 23 weeks, which fred, at 2s. 6d. per head per week, 
amounts to 10 guineas. But then he judicioufly notes, that 
in order to difcover how much of their profit may arife from the 
manner of eating the lucern, we fhould compare it with clover 
thus eaten; and he fhews that three horfes were foiled with one 
acre of clover 1g weeks ; which food, at the fame rate, amounts 
to 71. 2s. 6d. and having compared another inftance, he finds 
the average of both to be 81. 2s. 33d. which is to the profit 
of lucern, thus ufed, as four to five. One of thefe Experimen- 
ters judges that his three horfes would have deftroyed nine acres 
in the field, while one lafted them in the ftable. From hence 
Mr. Y. juftly recommends the practice of foiling in the ftable ; 
but wifhes that the real value of the plant may be determined 
by feeding fheep or fmall beafts. It muft, however, not be 
forgot, that whatever profit may be made of lucern otherwile 
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employed, it is worth fo much to the horfe-keeper, as it faves 
him in foiling. 

CLover. The average rent 14s. the produ& 64 cwt. and 
the value sl. 4s. 

Mr. Y. fhews, from a table, that out of nine places, the in- 
habitants of five, think mowing a better method of preparing 
clover land for wheat than feeding is, and he refers to the fe- 
cond volume of his Courfe of experimental Agriculture, p. 372, 
for the grounds of his own aflent to this opinion, 

CappaGEs. Average product per acre of the true Scotch is 
42 tons, the value of which is 41]. 8s. gd. that of cabbage 
turnips is 36 tons, as valued by Mr. Reynolds at 7]. 8s. 6d. 
that of feveral forts is 17 tons, the value 3]. 18s. 5d. From 
this laft mifcellaneous article Mr. Y. rightly concludes, that 


‘any kind of cabbage is profitable.’ 
But Sir R. Burdett’s North American cabbage, on land of 


1]. per acre rent, gives 70 tons, worth 361. 

In order to fhew how little we know of the true value of this 
plant, Mr. Y. well obferves, that Mr. Wharton’s cabbages are 
valued at is. per ton, and Sir R. Burdett’s at 10s.—What a 
difference within the limits of this tour ! 

We muft applaud an excellent obfervation which our Au- 
thor makes, viz. that ¢ cabbages planted in fpring, and begun 
to be eaten at Michaelmas, while all their leaves are ufeful, 
muft be moft profitable; for a quantity weighing 50 tons at 
Michaelmas, may not weigh above 20 in {pring.’ 

Mr. Y. thinks cows unprofitable confumers of cabbages, for 
a reaion fuggefted above in the articles carrots and potatoes, 
This fa& may be a true one. But on what cheaper food - 
would Mr. Y. maintain them? * On ftraw,’ he will anfwer. 
But is it not to be apprehended, that ftraw alone will caufe 
them to fink in carcafe, and not neat well, that is, not mikh 
well at calving? 

Turnips. The average of rents per acre of turnip land 
through this Tour is 14s. 1d. That of the value of the pro- 
duct, when unheed, is 11. 16s. gd. but of the hocd 21. 3s. 10d. 
a difference of 7s. 1d. per acre, although they are fcarcer in 
countries which do not hoe, and therefore fhould fell dearer. 
This difference is not fo great as might reafonably be expected, 
efpecially when the expence of hoeing is taken into the ac- 
count: but the good done to the foil by boeing is confiderable, 

Mr. Y. draws an average of hoed and unhoed turnips; but we 
are unable to difcover the ufe of fuch average, 

Hops. Average rent of hop land is 11. 18s. rod. per acre, 
The expences of which amount to above 191. and the pro- 


du& to above 8cwt. the value of which exceeds 431. and gives 
a pro- 
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a profit above 291. as Mr. Y. aflerts, but (as it appears to us} 
only about 241. . 

The profit of an acre of bog, under hops at 51. per cwt. 
gives 301. Certainly this bog, at the rent of only 3s. per acre, 
fhould have been excluded from the average ! 

Drittisc. The comparifon of drilling with broadcaft was 
thought fo important a matter as to be recommended by the 
Dublin Society as preferable to every other. Mr. Y. thinks 
many other fubjects of ten times the importance. We cannot 
here agree with him. He judges, however, the drill to deferve 
no inconfiderable notice, and accordingly draws out pretty 
largely the evidence which this Tour fupplies ; and he is com- 
mendably ingenuous on this fubjeét, as he deduces a more fa- 
vourable idea of drilling, in fome circumftances, than his 


‘Courfe of experimental Agricalture afforded. We will review, 


with attention, that evidence which this Tour fuggefts. 

Breans. Drilled they afferd, on an average, 4 qrs. 4 bufh. 
per acre; an excellent crop. Yet Mr. Anderdon’s only experi- 
ment gives 20 bufh. 1 peck more per acre by broadcaft *, 

Peas. Drilled, afford 3 qrs. 5 bufh. per acre; an excel- 
lent crop. Yet Mr. Anderdon’s two experiments give the ba- 
Jance in favour of broadcaft. In one, the drilled exceeds by 
3% bufh. and in the other, the broadcaft by 7 bufhels. Yet thefe 
are the crops in which drilling may be expected to fucceed beft, 

_Wueart. Average crop of drilled is, per acre, 3 qrs. 1 bufh. 
which, we believe, we may venture to aflert is not fuperior to 
the average of broadcaft among good hufbandmen; and fuch 
only fhould be admitted to comparifon. 

But let us examine the table from whence this average of 
drilled crops of wheat is deduced. In nine inftances there 
are only two which amount to 4.qrs. and, on the contrary, in 
four. inftances (almoft half of the whole) the quantities are 
2 qrs. 7 bufh.—2 qrs. 5 bufh.—2 qrs. 4 bufh.—1 qr. 4 bufh. 
fo that this table contifts of quantities very favourable (in de- 
ducing an average) to drilling ; and it deferves particular notice, 
that the crops of Mr. Arbuthnot, (that excellent hufbandman, 
and juftly a favourite with Mr. Y.) amount only to 2 qrs. 7 bufh. 
although he pretends not to the continual crops of wheat which 


< —_ 





* Mr. Y. juftly calls the weeding of beans, through the vale of 
Aylefbury, by fheep, execrable! Such mifmanagement fhould never 
be brought to difcredit the broadcaft hufbandry in general. There 
is one piece of important knowledge which Mr. Y. prefents his 
Readers with from thefe minutes, viz. that by hoeing of beans 
11. 9s. per acre is faved, and by hocing of peas 11. and hoed 
beans and peas are a fallow, whereas unhoed ones are fucceeded by 
a fallow. ; 
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Me. Tull boafted of, but alternate ones; ufes manure libe- 
rally, and has a foil naturally good. Let us add, that in the 
only two comparative experiments of Mr. Arbuthnot, recorded 
in the table of page 214, the broadcaft exceeds the drill. In 
Mr. Anderdon’s only two experiments, in the fame table, the 
events are contrary, and the drill exceeds broadcaft only by 
13 bufhel. In Mr. Cowflade’s fingle experiment, the broadcaft. 
is f{uperior by a whole quarter and a half: fo that here is fmall 
rvom for the drillers to triumph. 

Mr. Reynolds’s getting 6 bufh. more by the drill may feem 
confiderable. But let us examine the cafe, and we fhall find 
it fo remarkable as to give little advantage to the drillers. 

This gentleman’s foil is a poor, thin, chalky one, heretofore 
deemed nothing worth. Rent, tithe, and town-charges amount 
only to 10s. On fuch foils it feems, on an average, only 14 
bufhels of wheat can be got by broadcaft ; but by the extraor- 
dinary labour of hand-heeing, hand- weeding, and twice borfe-boeingy 
6 bufhels more are obtained, which, when the price of wheat 
is 6s. per bufhel, leave rather better than a guinea and half 
more than the broadcaft does. “This is certainly an objedt to 
the farmer of fuch poor foils, efpecially when he has plain,. 
{trong inftruments, fuch as Mr. Reynolds and his neighbours 
have; but can affect nobody in another fituation. On his ac-~ 
count we muft however obferve, that his charge of 1s. only 
for twice horfe-hoeing an acre fecms unreafonably low. 

Mr. Reynolds boafts of the improvement of their wheat crops 
by fowing after clover, trefoil, and fainfoine. It is a curious 
and important enquiry, * Can they get no more than 14 bufhels 
per acre broadcaft by this improvement °’ 

Barvey and Oats. Average of drilled crops, per acre, 
4 qts. 4 bufh. But thofe of Mr. Arbuthnot are as low as 
1 qr. 7 bufh. and although in Mr. Anderdoy’s fingle experi- 
ment of oats the drill excels the broadcaft by 5? bufh. yet in bis 
and Mr. Arbuthnot’s experiments of barley, the drill is exceeded 
by the broadcaft 2 bufhels ; and, to clofe the whole, Mr. Rey- 
nolds, after the experience of 40 years, declares that, for both 
barley and oats, broadcaft equals the drill. Finally, although 
Mr. Y. thinks that drilling and horfe-hoeing in Kent, with their 
{trong fimple inftruments, are moft advantageous in clofe rows,- 
he owns, ‘ the broadcaft much exceeds the Tullian fyftem of 
wide intervals,’ and that, * on -foils that are fo heavy or wet as 
to require ridge-work (and how {mall a part of the arable in 
the kingdom does not!) I am clear, from thefe minutes, that 
(beans excepted) the broadcaft mode will be found much the 
moft profitable.’ 

As to Mr. Y.’s tables of averages of produéts and profits in 
the two methods in which all kinds of crops are thrown to- 
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gether, we cannot (with all due deference to Mr. Y.) fee tha¢ 
they are of the leaft ufe. 

Averages, when rightly inftituted, are indeed what Mr. Y. 
calls them, the guinteffence of experiments, and averages of avér- 
ages are the quinteffence of quinteffences. “To be rightly inftituted, 
they muft have wntformity and variety; the former in the main © 
points (or bafis) the latter in the incidental ones. As Mr. Y. 
choofes to reprefent himfelf as not underftanding what we 
mean, in our review of the Courfe, &c. by a regular, uniform 
plan, we will here explain clearly what is meant by thofe 
terms, and at the fame time juftify our criticifm on feveral of 
Mr. Y.’s averages in his Courfe of experimental Agriculture, and 
this Eaftern Tour. 

Every novice in agriculture knows, in general, that foils, 
methods of culture, kinds of crops and manures, quantity of 
feed, time of fowing, &c. are extremely different ; but the fkil- 
ful hufbandman wifhes to know particularly what are the ef- 
feéts of all thefe in various combinations. This knowledge, 

ood books of experiments, and averages built upon them, 
fupply ; and the knowledge is either of the abjolute or compa- 
rative kind.—We will give inftances. 

When the foil is given, the experiments fhew what is the 
crop (both as to product and value) of a given kind of corn, 
in a given feafon, by a given method of culture, as to manure, 
ploughing, hoeing, feed, feafon, &c. When feveral experi- 
ments of the faine hind are made in the fame year, there will 
be incidental varieties in the effects, from unforefeen or un- 
forfeeable caufes, and the average of thefe effefts, or the middle 
number which reprefents the product or value, will be the true - 
average of the experiments of that fort in that year, or the quir- 
teffence of them. And when the fame experiments are repeated 
in another year, and the average is obtained, by taking the ave- 
rage of both averages, the quintefJence of quintc{jences is obtained ; 
and their ufefulnefs is heightened by the increafe of the number 
of experiments of any one year, and of the number of years. 
So when experiments are made of any other kind of culture of 
the fame kind of crop, on the fame foil, the averages of the dif- 
ferent effects of the different cultures compared, fhew the pre- 
ference of one method of culture, whether it be of the drill huf= 
bandry to the broadcaft, or vice verfa; of manuring to non- 
manuring, or vice verfa; of deep ploughing to fhallow, or vice 
verfa; of an horfe draught to oxen, or wice verfa; of turnips 
hoed, or vice verfa; carted off, or vice verfa.—When thefe ex- 
periments are repeated on a different foi!, and the averages ob- 
tained, thefe, compared with the former averaces, thew which 
foil is better adapted to fuch a crop, and fuch a method of 
culture.—-Again ; when different kinds of crops are tried on the 
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fame foil, the averages compared, fhew which kind of crop and 
culture fuits beft with fuch a foil—Further: when different 
courfes of crops are tried on the fame foil, the averages com- 
pared, fhew which courfe fuits that {oil beft. And thus, by draw- 
ing and comparing averages, and averages of averages, rightly 
inftituted, we learn fome of the moft ufeful truths in agricul- 
ture as a fcience: but then there muft be uniformity as the bafis, 
and variety only in the incidentud points —-Where errors and mif- 
conduct are committed in the experiment, the irregularity, which 
will be the effect, ought never to be admitted into the average, 
ex. gratia, 1f Mr. Ramey keep his lucern clean only two years, 
and the two firft years lucern gives a poor crop, his crops fhould 
not be admitted into the average; and Mr. Y. rightly rejects 
them. But if Mr. Reynolds lofe by madder, and no error or 
mifconduct appear in his management, his crops fhould come 
into the average, and Mr. Y. rightly inferts them, as an abate- 
ment of the profit which a man may reafonably expect from 
the culture of madder on a like foil.—But if Mr. Y. have poor 
worn out ground, and no manure to enrich it, his crops of 
wheat, &c. in this irregular culture, fhould not enter into the 
average, which is to faew what may reafonably be expected by 
common good management. If he plough 11 or 12 times, and 
Jay om fo much manure as to make hima lofer after the rate 
of *1tee@l. or 2co]. per acre, fuch crops fhould come into no 
averages—Again ; experiments of the effects of hoeing turnips, 
or not hoeing them, are very ufeful ; and the various averages, 
and average of averages, on this comparative culture, deferve 
great praife ; but an average of hoed and unhoed turnips thrown 
together, cannot poflibly have any ufe. Averages of drilled 
and broadca{t crops in wheat, barley, oats, beans, and peas, 
have their ufe when feparately compared; but when all kinds 
of crops are thrown together, they only wafte paper, and de- 
ceive the public. 

From this juft explanation it appears, that (as we aflerted 
in our review of the Courfe, &c.) ** regular culture upon one 
regular plan,” can alone afford foundation of ufeful averages. 
When therefore Mr. Y. enumerates, in the Appendix to th’s 
Eaftern Tour, wheat in one round manured, in another une 
manured, turnips in one round procured by purchafed dung, 
in another by home-niade; in one courfe carted off, in an- 
ather fed off; wheat in one round fucceedinz clover, in another 
fallow ; clover in one courfe fed off, in a fecond mown twice 
for hay, in a third once for hay and once for feed, he betrays a 
total ignorance (which he is pleafed to charge on us) of aver- 
ages ; for, although the feveral averages of thefe feveral] crops, 
when compared with each other, may be very ufeful, yct when 
thrown into one heap they become entirely cA: pah -ie enu- 
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merations of thefe various crops, and'various managements, he 
cries, * What preat variations in the expences are here in com- 
mon crops, and in common hands !? Who doubts ic? He might 
have made thefe variations ftill greater. But “hat common 
farmer, if he is a man of fenfe, would ever think of jumbling 
all thefe inconfiftent crops into one average? * A difference of 
51. per acre (concludes he) will often be found among com- 
mon farmers.’ In this variety of crops there will, perhaps. But 
what judicious farmer ever thought of difcovering the moft 
profitable method of managing any one crop on a given foil, 
by jumbling together a// crops?—Five poumds may be a good 
general expreffion of the expences of an acre of wheat in com- 
mon management. But what a monfter of an average will re- 
jult from taking into the account experiments in which there 
is a difference of 5]. per acre, or even of balf that fum ?—This 
inaccurate Reafoner afks, ‘ Who but thefe Reviewers will af- 
fert that fuch an averaze is nfele/s, becaufe the fums from which 
it is drawn are varicus?’ The Reader now fees the foundation 
of thi miferable quibble. Wedo not aflert, that any average 
is ufelefs bezaufe the fums from which it is drawn are vartous ; 
but becaufe they are fo various as to be the effects of different, 


irregular, and inconfiftent cultures on different plans and fubjeds. 
[ To be continued. | Cc : 
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Arr. VIH. A general Hiffory of the British Empire in America: In- 
cluding all the Countries in North America and the Weft Indies, ceded 
Sy the Peace of Paris. By Mr. Wynne. 8vo. 2 Vols. 10s. Boards. 
Richardfon and Urquhart. 1770. 

HE Britifh colonies in America, from very unpromifing 

beginnings, have now rifen to a greatly extenfive and, 
in many refpects, flourifhing empire. Several accounts have 
been publifhed of this part of our globe, and particularly of 
thofe countries which have fallen to the lot of the Englifh go- 
vernment; but none of them have been fo circumftantial and 
fatisfactory as to preclude the neceflity of any farther publica- 
tions of the fame nature. 

. Although the Author of this hiftory of the new world gives 
us his name, we find no information concerning the manner 
in which his work has been conducted; nor any direct refer- 
ences to thofe authors to which, in fuch an undertaking, it muft 
be neceflary to have recourfe ; excepting that the names of Mr. 


Neale, and one or two others, are occafionally mentioned. 


Several parts of thefe volumes appear to be collected from 
what has been written in other accounts of thefe countries ; 
and fometimes we apprehend the Author’s abridgement has been 
rather negligently formed; as in one or two inftances we have 
oblerved part of a fcntence to refer to fome fact which, we 
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imagine, had been related in the account from whence the 
pailage is taken, but which is here omitted. It is true, that 
thefe facts are not effentially neceflary to the hiftory ; but allu- 
fions to what has not been before particularly mentioned, gives 
the performance an imperfeét appearance.- To this we mutt 
add a complaint of careleffnefs in the original copy, or in the 
revilal of the prefs, fince the punctuations are often wrong 
placed, and, in fome inftances, words are omitted, by which 
the expreffion is rendered obfcure.. We muft neverthele!s ac- 
knowledge, that we have peruled thefe volumes with pleafure. 
One confiderable advantage attending them is, that while they 
prefent us with a brief view of the origin, progrefs, and pre- 
fent ftate of our American colonies, thefe particulars are inter 
mixed, and the narrative enlivened by the Author’s judicious 
obfervations and reflections, particularly as to the importance 
of our fetdements, and our controverfies with them; fome of 
which might, perhaps, be read with advantage by thofe whofe 
immediate bufinefs it is to conduct the public affairs relating 
to thofe parts of our dominions. 

In thofe remarks, which are delivered as the Author’s own, 
he generally appears as a man of abilities, of knowledge of the 
world, of humanity, and of candour; we were therefore forry 
for the contemptuous manner in which he fomeiimes ridicules 
the firft fettlers in New-England, though he admits the in- 
juftice with which they had been treated. They had, no doubt, 
their weaknefles and their follies ; (and what denomination of 
men, or of Chriftians, fhall we find entirely free from them ?) 
but they manifefted a noble and worthy fpirit, and fhewed a 
high regard to truth and confcicnce, notwithftanding they 
might, in fome refpects, be miftaken in their views of religious 
fubjects. ; 

We now proceed more directly to the work itfelf, from which 
we fhall fele& fuch paflages as we apprehend will be accept 
able to our Readers. 

Mr. W. begins his hiftory with a fhort review of the firfe 
difcoveries of America, including the Spanifh conquefts ; from 
whence he proceeds, more particularly, to the difcovery ef 
North America by the Englifh ; gives an account of the feveral 
different adventurers thither, and adds fome proper reflections, 
till he is more dire&ly brought to treat of the reipective fettle- 
ments, in their due order. 

In his account of New-England, after relating different emi- 
grations thither, during the contentious and unhappy reign of 
Charles the Firft, he. takes notice of the reftraint which was 
laid upon the fubjects of Great Britain, in this refpect, 

‘ Sir Arthur Hatelrig, Oliver Cromwell, and others, fays he, were 
prevented from trying their fortunes in New-England, by an em- 
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bargo laid upon the fhipping by Charles 1. whereby eight veffels 


were prevented from failing to thofe parts.—Let us view this mea- 
fure. in what light we pleafe, the abfurdity of it is equally ttriking ; 
it was no lefs impolitic than unjuit ; and by it that unhappy prince 
fealed, as it were, the warrant for his own death. If thefe men were 
become troub!efome to the church and ftate, where could a fairer 
opportunity be found to get rid of them? At home they were mal- 
contents ; abroad it was evident they might be of fervice to their 
mother-country. It would therefore have been the wifdom of go- 
vernment to have given them afliftance in their emigrations, rather 
than to have reftrained them; but fuch methods of educing good 
out of evil, were meafures unknown to this unfortunate reign.’ 

From among other particulars and obfervations relating to 
the government of New-England, we fhall feleét the following : 

‘ The general aflembly of New-England is the fupreme legifla- 
tive body. In concurrence with the governor, it impofes taxes, 
makes grants, enacts laws, and redreffes grievances of eyery kind. 
It confilts of the magiitrates, and a certain number of repyvefentatives, 
which form two chambers, fo nearly refembling our lords and com- 
mons, that the confent of the majority of both is neceflary before 
any bill can be prefented to the governor for his affent, There are 
three charter governments, of which the chief is the province of 

faflachufet-Bay, commonly called New-England; the conttitution 
whereof is of a mixed nature, the power being divided between the 
king and the people, in which the latter have much the greateft 
fhare: for here they do not only chufe the affembly, but the aflem- 
bly chufes the council, and the governor depends upon the aflembly 
for his annual fupport; which has too frequently laid the governors 
of.this province under temptations of giving up the prerogative of 
the crown, and the intereft of Great Britain. 

‘ Connecticut and Rhode Ifland are the other charter governments, 
or rather corporations, where almoit the whole power of the crown: 
is delegated to the people, who make an annual eleétion of their 
affembly, their council and their governor likewife ; to the majority 
of which affeinblies, councils and governors refpectively, being col- 


leGtive bodies, the power of making laws is granted; and as their. 


charters are worded, they can and do make laws, even without the 
covernor’s afient, and direcily contrary to their Opinions, no nega- 
tive voice being referved to them as governors in the faid charter: 
and, as the faid governors are annually chofen, their office gene- 
rally expires before his majefty’s approbation can be obtained. 

‘ Thefe colonies have the power of making laws for their better 
government and fupport, provided they be not repugnant to the 


jaws of, nor detrimental to, their mother-country ; and thefe laws,; 


when they have regularly paffed the council and affembly of any pro- 
vince, and received the governor’s affent, become valid in that pro- 
vince, yet remain repealable by his majefty in council, upon juit com- 
piaint, and do not acquire a perpetual force, unlefs they are confirmed 
by his majeftly in council, But there are fome exceptions to this rule 

in the proprietary and charter governments.-—— 
« Adultery, blafphemy, and ftriking or curfing a parent, are here 
punified with death ; as is perjury where liie may be efledted. No 
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perfon can be arrefled if he has the means of making any fatisfaction. 
Quakers, Jefuits, and popith prieits, are * liable to fufter death. 
Great care is taken by their laws, of the morals of the Indians, and 
to prevent drunkennefs, {wearing and curfing ; and one of their laws, 
which they much boatt of, is that Chriftian ftrangers, flying from 
ees y, are to be maintained by the public, or otherwife provided 
or tf.’ 

We cannot avoid afking here, how is the commendable hu- 
manity of the laft inftitute confiftent with the feverity of the 
decree againft the Quakers? But we are willing to fuppole that 
it is now an obfolete law, framed at a time when the perfons 
mentioned occafioned much vexation and difturbance, and that 


it is not at prefent enforced. 

Our Author farther obferves, concerning thefe colonifts, that 
‘ The police of the inhabitants of New- Eneland, with regard to 
their morals, is as rigid as that of any in the world. Every town of 
fifty families is obliged to maintain a {chool for reading and writing, 
and of one hundred families a grammar fchool for the inftruction of 
youth. Thus vices that are common in all other parts of the world, 
might be unknown in New-England, if the increafe of power and 
riches had not introduced then. Their children} being early habi- 
tuated to induflry, could otherwife have no ideas of expeniive plea- 
fures or enervating debaucheries ; their conftitution in church and 
{tate confirming them in this fobriety of habit. ‘They have no holi- 
days but that of the annual eleétion of the magiftrates of Bofton, and 
the commencement at Cambridge. Thus an uninterrupted courfe of 
induftry and application to bufinefs prevails all the year round’ 

In the account which Mr. Wynne gives us of Pennfylvania, he 
informs us that ‘ it is inhabited by full 230,007 peo ple, half of 
whom are Germans, Swedes, or Dutch. Here, fays he, you fee 
Quakers, Churchmen, Calvinifts, Lutherans, Catholics, Methoditts, 
Menilts, Moravians, Independents, Anabaptifts, and Dumplers ; ; the 
laft being a fort of German fect, that live in fomething like a 
religious fociety, wear long beards, and a habit refenbling that of 
friars, In fhort, the divertity of people, religions, nations ‘and lan- 
guages, is prodigious, and the harmony in w ‘hich they live together 
a0 lefs edifying. For, though every man who withes well to reli- 
gion, is forry to fee the diverfity which prevails, and would, by all 
mild and honeft methods, endeavour to prevent it; yet whea once 
the evil has happened, when there is no longer an union of fenti- 
ments, it is glorious to preferve at leaft an union of affections ;—it is 





—— 


* The words and Ietters here marked in italics are not found in the 
book, but we have ventured to fupply them. There are other in- 
ftances of fuch negligence and obfcurity. The law here mentioned 
appears very harhh, at leaf, certainly with regard to the Quakers ; 
if this fhort account be jutt. 

+ Our Readers may here be referred, for many other curious parti- 
culars, relating to the confitution and laws of New-England, to our 
account of Governor Hutchinion’s Hiftory of the Colon iy of Maffa- 
chufets-Bay, in the 3°th vol. of our Review, p. 185—-201. 
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a beautiful profpect, to fee men take and give an equal liberty; to fee 
them live, if not as belanging to the fame church, yet as to the fame 
Chriitian religion; and if not to the fame religion, yet to the fame great 
fraternity of mankind. Ido not obferve that the Quakers, who had, 
and who ftill have in a great meafure, the power in their hands, have 
made ule of it in any fort to perfecute ; except in the fingle cafe of 
George Keith, whom they firit imprifoned, and then banifhed out of 
the province. —T his little fally into intolerance, as itis a fingle in- 
ftance, and with great provocation, ought by no means to be im- 
puted to the principles of the Quakers, confidering the ample and 
humane latitude they have allowed in all other refpects.’ 

After taking a view of fome other of the Britifh fettlements, 
our Author proceeds to give fome account of the Indian na- 
tions, as introductory to the hiftory of Canada. He agrees 
with moft other writers in the character he draws of the In- 
dians, though we cannot but fuppofe that there may be a great 


number of particular exceptions to this general account. 


‘ The North American natives, he fays, are in general a wild and a 
faithlefs {ct of men. ‘Their manners are a complication of ill-chofen 


cuftoms, favage, ridiculous, and barbarous. Whatever fome may fay of 


their genius, it is certainly not equal to that of the inhabitants of our 
world ; and America is in this fenfe juflly ftyled the younger filter of 
Europe. The pains taken to inftru& thefe favages in the laws and reli- 
gion, have been moftly thrown away, and fo bigotted are they to their 
own manner of living, that fome of them who have been regularly bred, 
cloathed and educated, have thrown away their cloaths, run into the 
woods, forfaken fociety, aid returned to theirown barbarous manners, 
referring what they foolithly termed liberty, among their favannahs 
and vatt foreits, to all the benefits enjoyed in a well ordered ftate.’ 

We tuppofe our Author, in this laft account, intends to {peak 
of favages whohad been in fome earlier part of life removed from 
their ewn country, otherwife we cannot fo greatly wonder that 
prepofleffions in favour of their own foil, families, cuftoms, 
connections, freer manner of living, &c. fhould fometimes prevail 
againft what may appear to us more engaging confiderations. 
We wil! not difpute the juftice of the obfervation, which may 
without doubt have been verified in feveral inftances. But we 
will oppofe to it a relation which is given in this work, of fome 
Frenchmen who had been taken prifoners, by an Indian tribe 
called the Tfonnonthouans: one Joncaire, we are informed, 
who had been adopted, or acknowledged for a friend and rela- 
tion, by thefe favages, was fent to obtain their releafe : 

‘ Their liberty, itis faid, was immediately granted. What fol- 
lowed was fomewhat extraordinary. Moft or all of thofe prifoners 
had been adopted likewife; and the life of a favage was, in their 
eyes, fo much preferable to’that of a French Canadian, that they 
refufed to return to their country, ‘This circumftance may be thus 
accounted for: amongft the favages they enjoyed, in full extent, not 
only that freedom which they could not find under French govern- 
ment; but, if they were induitrious, more abundance ; becaufe what 
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they acquired by hunting and fowing was their own, without pay- 
ing taxes or impolts; and the civil and military duties among the 
French, were befide more irkfome and laborious than among the fa- 
vaoes. Some of thofe captives, therefore, rather than they would 
follow Joncaire, concealed themfelves, while others plainly told him 
they would remain with the Igdians,’ 

The Indian tribe called the [linois, is one that is fpoken of 
in the moft favourable manner. ‘The relation of their dances, 
in honour of the Calumet, may amufe {ome of our Readers: 

© The Calumet, it is faid, is the moft extraordinary thing in the 
world., The fceptres of our kings are not fo much refpected; for 
the favages have {uch a deference for this pipe, that they feem to 
think it the god of peace, and war, and the arbiter of life and death. 
One, with this calumet, may venture among his enemies, and in 
the hotteit engagements they lay down their arms before the facred 
pipe. Their calumet of peace is different from that of war. They 
make ufe of the former to feal their alliances and treaties, to travel 
with fafety, and receive itrangers ; and the other is to proclaim war. 
It is made of a red flone like our marble; the head is like our com- 
mon tobacco pipes, but larger; and it is fixed to a hollow reed to 
hold it for fmoaking. They adorn it with fine feathers of feveral 
colours, and they call it the Calumet of the Sun, to whom they pre- 
fent it, efpecially when they want change of weather, thinking that 
that planet can have no lefs refpect for it than men have, and there- 
fore that they fhall obtain their defires. They dare not wath them- 
felves in rivers in the beginning of the fummer, or taille the new 
fruit of trees, before they have danced the calumet, 

‘ This dance of the calumet is a folemn ceremony amongft the 
favages, which they perform upon important occafions, to confirm 
an alliance, or to make peace with their neighbours. They ufe it 
alfo to entertain any nation that comes to vifit them; and, in this 
cafe, we may confider it as their ball. ‘They perform ic in winter 
time in their cabins, and in open fields in the fummer. They chufe 
for this purpofe, a fet place among trees, to fhelter taemfelves againft 
the heat of the fun, and lay in the middle a large matt as a carpet, 
fetting upon it the god of the chief of the company who give the 
ball; for every one has his peculiar god, whom they call Manitoa: 
it is fometimes a ftone, a bird, a ferpent, or auy thing elfe that they 
dream of in their fleep ; for they think that this manitoa will pro- 
{per their undertakings, as fifhing, hunting, and other enterprizes. 
To the right of their manitoa, they place the calumet, as their great 
deity, making round about it, a kind of trophy with their arms. 
All things being thus difpofed, and the hour of dancing coming on, 
thofe who are to fing take the moft honourable feats under the fhade 
of the trees, or the green arbours they make, in cafe the trees be not 
thick enough to fhade them. Every body fits down afterwards round 
about, as they come, having firft of all faluted the manitoa, which 
they do by blowing the fmoke of their tobacco upon it; afterwards 
every one of the company, in his turn, takes the calumet, and hold- 
ing it with both his hands, dances with it, following the cadence of 


the fongs. 
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‘ This preludium being over, he @ho is to begin the dance ap- 
pears in the middle of the affembly, and having taken the calumet, 

refents it to the fun, as if he would invite him to fmoke; then 

e moves it into an infinite number of pottures, fometimes laying it 
near the ground, then ‘tretching its wings as if he would make it fly, 
and then prefenting it to the fpectators, who fmoke with it one after 
another, dancing all the while. This is the firft fcene of this fa- 
vage ball. ‘The fecond is a fight with vocal and inftrumental mufic, 
(for they have a kind of drum, which agrees pretty well with the 
voices). The perfon who dances with the calumet, gives a fignal to 
one of their warriors, who takes a bow and arrows, with an axe, 
from the trophies already mentioned, and fights the other, who de- 
fends himfelf with the calumet alone, both of them dancing all the 
while. The fight being over, he who holds the calumet makes a 
fpeech, wherein he gives an account of the battles he has fought, and 
the prifoners he has taken, and then receives a gown, or fome other 
prefent, from the chief of the ball: he then gives the calumet to 
another, who having acted his part, delivers it to a third, and fo to 
all the others, till the calumet returns to the captain, who prefents it 
to the nation invited unto the feait, as a Mark of their friendship, 
and a confirmation of their alliances.’ 


So much fer the Dlinois ball, the relation of which we find is 
tranflated from Father Marquette, a French writer, by whom 
we are alfo told, that the word I}linois, in the language of this 

eople, fignihes Men, as if they regarded the other favages as 
Seas and it may be confefied, it is added, that they are not 
altogether in the wrong. 

We are now brought to the hiftory of Canada, which em- 
ploys avery confiderable part of this firft volume; beginning 
from the firft difcovery of this vaft extent of country by Cabot, 
the famous Italian, under a commiffion from Henry the Seventh 
of Ingland; whofe frugal maxims prevented his making any 
regular fettlement thcre. We have a more particular account 
of the proceedings of the French in their difcoveries and fettle- 
ments in thefe parts from towards the beginning of the fixteenth 
century. The relation appears to be an abridgement of fome 
French writers and miffionaries, and is often done in rather an 
inaccurate and negligent manner, but will neverthelefs be 
acceptable and entertaining to thofe who love to know the origin 
and progrefs of {uch plantations in thofe wild and diftant regions. 
Our Author, in one part, takes notice of a happy reforma- 
tion which took place for a feafon at lesft, at a time when a 
very diflolute and debauched fpirit had greatly prevailed both 
among the favages and the French people, in confequence of 
terrible tempefts, hurricanes, and earthquakes, with which Canada 
was vilited ; frequent evidences of which the face of the country 
«ffords unto this day. We meet with fome refle@ions upon 
this event; whether the writer’s own or not we cannot determine, 
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as the whole paffage is diftinguifhed from the reft by being 
placed between crotchets. But we obferve, that after remark- 
ing the benefits which afflictions often produce to mankind, 
and that the notion of a particular providence has, in fome cafes, 
contributed to work wonderful reformations, it is boldly added 
concerning this latter opinion, that impartial confideration 
muft convince any perfon of its abfolute abfurdity. This 
affertion appears hazardous in itfelf, and dangerous to the morals 
of mankind. Befide that it will, in the general, admit of debate, 
a believer in revelation muft allow that it directs us to think and 
aét under this perfuafion, however unphilofophical it may ap- 
pear; and as to the difficulties which may occur upon the 
fjubje&t, to the enquiring mind, it is truly rational, as well as 
properly modeft, to fuppofe that they may be chiefly owing to 
our ignorance, and our very limited abilities and views. 

We fhiall only add, for the prefent, an account of a con- 
ference between fome deputies from the Iroquois cantons, and 
Montmagny, at that time the French governor of Canada, in 
order to conclude a treaty of peace. We fhould obferve, that 
Montmagny, to forward this bufinefs, had releafed an Iroquois 
captive, but had fent him back to his own country without any 
attendants; the favages likewife were difpofed to releafe fome 
French prifoners, among which was one Couture, whom an 
Iroquois chief had adopted, to replace his nephew who had been 
killed in the wars, and they took care that Couture and the 
other captives fhould not traverfe that wild country by them- 
felyes, but fent them, accompanied by the five deputies who 
waré io finifh the treaty; thefe circumftances are ftrongly alluded 
to in the following relation: 

‘ At this conference the fpeaker of the Iroquois cantons having 

refented Montmagny with one of the belts of wampum, accom- 
panied it with a fpeech to this efect: ‘* Ononthio, (fo they called 
the French governor) lend an ear to my voice: all the Iroquois fpeak 
by my mouth; my heart harbours no bad fentiments, and all my 
intentions are upright. We want to forget our fongs of war, and to 
exchange them for fongs of joy.” 

‘ He then began finging, and throwing himfelfinto a thoufand 
ridiculous attitudes, walking about, and frequently looking upon the 
fun: at length, in a calmer manner, he proceeded as follows: ‘* The 
belt, my father, which I here prefent thee, thanks thee for having 
refcued my brother (the prisoner who had been fent home) from the 
tooth of the Algonquin: but how couldit thou let him return home 
by himfelf? Had his canoe been overfet, who was to affift him to 
bring it to rights? Had he been drowned, or perifhed by any other 
accident, thou wouldit have heard no word of peace from us, and 
— perhaps, have imputed to us the fault committed by thy- 

‘ When the orator had finifhed this fpeech, he hung the belt on 
the cord; then takine another, he fixed it to Couture’s arm, and 
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turning again to Montmagny, he thus addreffed him: ‘* My father, 
this beic brings thee back thy fubject; but 1 was far-from faying unto 
i him, Nephew, take a canoe, and return home :—never could | have 
1g been eafy till I had certainly heard of his fafe arrival. My brother, 
+e whom thou haf {ent us back, fuiiered a great deal and underwent 
ib many perils: He was obliged alone to carry his own bundle; to 
a5 fwim all day, to drag his canoe aga iinft the falls, and to be always 
f q on his guard againit furprize.” The orator accompanied this {fpeech ; 
| with the moit exprefiive action, which reprefented a man fometimes 
pufhing forward a canoe with a pole, fometimes paddling with an oar; 
jometimes he feemed to be out of breath, and then refuming his 
' ipirits, he appeared more calm, He then feemed as if he had hurt 
t his foot againft a ftone in carrying his bundle; and halting along, 
it as if he had been wounded, he thus continued his difcourfe: “* Hadit 
v thou but aflitted hiin in furmounting the moft dificult parts of his 
journcy.—Rea lly, my father, I know not what became of thy under- 
jlanding, when thou fentelt us back in this manner one of thy chil- 
dren, without an attendant and without afiflance. I did not ferve 
Couture fo. I faid to him, Come alone, my nephew, follow me, 
I will refiore thee to thy family at the peri! of my owa life.” 
‘ The other (feventecn) belts were difpofed of in the {ame manner \ 
as the two preceding, and each of them had a particular allufion to 
ihe terms of the peace in agitation, which was explained by the orator 
in avery picturefque manner; he continued this tatiguing f{cene for 
the amazing fpace of three hours, without appearing to be heated ; 
for he afierwards led up a dance, and joined in the finging and feait- 
ing, which concluded the conference.’ \ 
The hiftory of Canada in this volume is continued to about 
the year 1748 or 1749. Some account of the fecond volume of 
, > civen. ° 
this work will hereafter be given sash Hi. 
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Aer. IX. “mn ‘gical Efjays: in which a new Compoft is recommended, and 
other important Articles of a explained, upon the Principles of , 
Vegetation, Vol. Il. Small ovo 6d. fewed. Durham. 1771. 


HE public are already eae with the defign and 
Ty execution of the firft volume of thefe Agricultural ‘Effays, 
which was publithed in 1769, and contained four tracts. ‘lo 
thefe, fue others were added ina fecond edition, which appeared 
‘the following year*. The prefent colleGion confifting of nine 
efluys, were, (as we are informed by the dedication to Charles 
‘Purner, Efq; and fubicribed A. Hunter,) read before a fociety, 


of which that gentleman’s improvements in hufbandry render 
him a diftinguifhed member. We fhall pafs over the firft of 
thele tracts, “which contains a fhort and general recommendation =~ 1 


of the ftudy of nature. The fubje€t of the fecond i flay is, 
The Rife and Afccnt of Vapours, the Author of which, Mr. Wil, 
liam White, after declaring his opinion that the true caufe of eva- 








i . See ‘Monthly Review, Vou. xl. June 1745, page 4723 and | 
Vou. xiii, December 1770, page 500. ; 
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poration * hath not ye# been difcovered, or at Jeaft enough at- 
* tended to,’ adds, that, having freqaently of late given  fome 
attention to the. fubject, he is inclined to believe that ‘by 
‘ conlidering it in a new point of view, fome light may be 
‘thrown upon it.’ After recapitulating, and fhewing the 
infuficiency of, the moft generally received hypothefes on this 
fubject, he propofes the following, which, he very juftly pre- 
fumes, will be found lefs exceptionable than any of thofe before- 
mentioned. For reafons which will immediately appear, we 
fha!l give no further account of this theory, than that the 
Author attributes the rife and fufpenfion of vapours § to the 

‘ power of the air, as a menfiruum, capable of diffolving, fufpend- 
‘ ing, and intimately mixing the particles of water with itfelf.’ 
We think proper, however, to give a fhort bifory of this opinion, 
which is by no means new, as this gentleman every where 
fuppofes throughout this Eflay: and this we fhall do without 
‘the moft diftant defign of mortifying the Author, but mercly as 
a part of our duty, and for the information of our philofophical 
readers. 

The former attempts to explain the nature and caufe of eva- 
poration having been found inadequate and unfatisfactory, a 
very ingenious and well-fupported hypothefis was publifhed by 
Dr. Hug sh Hamilton of Dublin, firftin the 55th volume of the 
Philofophical Tranfactions for the year 1765, and afterwards, 
with fome improvements, in a collection of Phzlofophical Effays 
publifmed apart by. the Author, in the year 17673 in which 
that natural operation was conlidered as a {olution of water in 
air, or of the fame kind with that of falt in water, or of othee 
fubftances in their proper menftrua. Our readers will meet 
with a general account of this hypothefis, and fome pretty large 
extracts from the firft publication of it in the Philofophical 
“‘TranfaCtions, by confulting the preceding volumes of our 
work, to which they are referred below +. 

We fhould obferve, however, that, previous to either of thefe 
publications, a paper written by Dr, Franklyn, intitled Phyfcal 
and Metesrologiucui Obfexvaiions, Se. had been read before the 
Royal Society, which evidently contained the germ of this 
theory; though having been cafually miflaid, it was not pub- 
lifhed, till the reading of Dr. Hamilton’s paper, above mentioned, 
revived the memory of it; and it was accordingly, together 
with it, printed in the volume of the Tranfa€tions above re- 
ferred to, and afterwards in Dr. Franklyn’s collection of Letters 
ana or on Philofophical Subjects }. ‘We mention thefe facts 
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t See Von. xxxv. November 1766, page 379, and vol. xl. May 
1769, page : 392. 
t Seed Monthly Review, Vou. xlii. March 1770; page 199. 
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for the fake of fuch of our readers as may wifh to perufe what 
has been already written on this fubject; and not without fome 
furprife at the fingular coincidence in opinion cones pleads 
Grong! ly in favour of the plaufibility, at leaft, of this hypothefis) 
between thefe writers and the prefent Author; who every 
where offers his folution as a new idea, and appears unac-~ 
quainted with their hypotiefes : although we obferve him fome- 
times referring to, and quoting, both the laft mentioned work of 
Dr. Franklyn, and the Philofphical Tran factions. With regard 
to the article of priority or property in this difcovery, = could 
yet name, though indeed from memory only, a fourth claimant : 
as we recollect to have ~~ with this very hypothefis, propofed 
in a paper written by M.- Le Roi, and publifhed in the Memoirs 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, about twenty years 
ago. Without entering any further into this part of the fub- 
jee, we think it fefficient to add, that this ingenious theory is 
here very well fupported by many obfervations and arguments, 
which are likewife to be found in the prec eding performances 5 
and by afew proofs and ilhuftrations peculizr to the Author. 

We fhall mention, however, another coiacidence, which is 
certainly an accidental one, between the Autho: and ourfelves, 
in our re{pective methods ef accounting fo. a ingular meteoro- 
logical phenomenon, relate’ by Dr. Heberden, in the laft volume 
of the Philofophical Tranfactions. From repeated experiments 
the Doétor found that a much fimaller quantity of rain fell on 
the furface of the ground, than on a place more elevated. We 
offered fome conjectures on the probable caufe of this difference, 
in the Review for April laft, page 321, which were founded on 
this very theory of evaporation; and we are glad to find them 
in fome degree confirmed, from a particular obfervation here 
mentioned by the Author, with a view to afcertain the caufe 
of this phenomenon; viz. that a fmall drizzling rain, accompa- 
nied with a thick mift, has been obferved at York, in the ftreets 
below ; at the fame time that no rain has fallen upon the top of 
the cathedral at that place. 

In the third of thefe Effays, an account is given of a new 
{pecies of grain, ¢ called Siberian or Haliday barley, very lately 
Sasatucel into this kingdom, and which appears to poflels 
qualities that intitle it to particular confideration as an object of 
importance in agriculture. The hiftory of its introduction is as 
follows: A pint of it was prefented about four years ago by a 
foreign nobleman to the Society of Arts, from a encetber of 
which Mr. Haliday received a moderate wine glafs full, half of 
which he fowed in 1767 in his garden. From a quart hence 
produced, and fownin May 17 68 in drills, partly in his garden, 
and partly in a potatoe field, he procured near a bufhel, which 
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he fowed in April 1769, in drills drawn by a plough; from 
which he reaped thirty-fix bufhels of clear corn. 

Having thus eftablifhed the fecundity of this grain, and pro- 
cured a ftock on which he could afford to make experiments, 
in order to afcertain its merit as a bread corn, and as proper for 
malting, he caufed two quantities of it to be ground and malted. 
The flour of the former made excellent bread, peculiarly reten- 
tive of moifture ; and the ale brewed from the other quantity 
proved of a fine colour, flavour, and body ;—grato tam fapore, quam 
effeciu, fe commendans, as Dr. Lochtfter, in his diflertation, De 
Medicamentis Norwegiea feelingly charaterizes it, {peaking of it 
under the denomination of Hirdeum ceelefte, vulgo Himmelbyg ; 
Heaven’s corn, or Thor-barley, as it is called by Pontoppidan. 

Thefe are the chief particulars of Mr. Haliday’s three years 
experience of this excel!ent grain, from which he is convinced 
of its fuperior utility to any other {pring corn. He continues 
to profecute the cultivation of it; and we are told that about 
twenty bufhels of his laft year’s crop were, in the fummer of 
1770, under fkilful culture in the feveral counties of Kent, 
Surry, Effex, Middlefex, Hereford, Stafford, Chefter, Derby, 
York, Durham, and many parts of his own county ; as likewife 
in two or three counties in Wales, fix or feven in Ireland, and 
fome in Scotland: from all which he entertains hopes of its 
becoming foon as univerfally efteemed as known. 

In the fourth Effay, fome obfervations are given on the cul- 
ture of the potatoe, founded on experience, and on a confidera-: 
tion of the manner in which that plant grows, above and below 
eround. The Author confiders the potatoe itfelf, not as the 
root of the plant, but as a fruit growing upon branches under 
eround, and maintaincd by the real roots, which do not produce 
fruit, but are deftined, together with the leaves, which extract’ 
nutriment from the atmofphere, to feed both the potatoe below! 
and the apple above. ‘lhe two fruits are of the fame nature 34 
though, living in different elements, they aflume different ap- 
pearances. } 

The drill culture of turnips is defcribed in the fifth Effay, 
and recommended to thofe gentlemen, who wifh to be confidered 
as correct hufbandmen,and are not to be deterred by confiderations 
of trouble or expence. Inthe fixth, the Author recommends the 
refiduuim left after the extraction of the oil from whale blubber, 
as a manure undoubtedly capable of being reduced, by putrefac- 
tion, intova rich vegetable food. ‘The feventh gives an account 
of an experiment made by J. S. Morritt, Efg; made to afcertain 
the utility or oeconomy of employing carrots in the fattening of 
hoes. The difference between the refult of the Author’s and 
of Mr. Young’s experiments on this head, is very remarkable. 
Mr, Young gets near 18 ftone of hog’s Alefh for 3/.; while 33 
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ftone rolb. coft the Author above 287.; that is, upwards of 
235.perftone. He pofitively concludes from the whole ¢ that 
carrots alone are of no value for fattening of hogs.’ 

In the eighth Effay the Author, or rather Mr. Harald Bark *, 
to whom he refers, recominends to the hufbandmen the profe- 
cution of an ingenious idea, fuggefted by Linnzus ; of confult- 
ing nature annually, with regard to the proper time of fowing 
different grains, by making the foliation of trees and fhrubs his 
callendar; inftead of turning to the fun and ftars, or, in other 
words, confulting the almanac, or the practice of laft year, for 
the particular day and mouth; neglecting fhe more precife 
information to be obtained from the vegetable tribe around 
him. Certainly the fame ftate of the earth, air, &c. which 
brings forth the leaves of trees, in any particular foil, fituation, 
featon, or climate, contlitutes a natural and univerfal fign; the 
more juft on account even of its annual variations. He advifes 
the hufbandman therefore to make a table of the time of bud- 
ding, leafing, and flowering, of different trees and fhrubs ; and 
to mark in another the days on which his refpective grains were 
fown: fo that, from a comparifon of the two tables, he may 
afterwards be enabled to form a natural calendar for his fpring 
corn. He refers to Mr. Stillingfleet’s correct obfervations on 
the firft of thefe two heads, contained in his Calendar of Ficra 
for Norfolk, which the reader will find in the volume mentioned 
below, p. 289. Our Author quotes largely from Mr. Young’s 
experiment, on the article of feed time.—His quotations are 
indeed rather too frequent and too copious, for fo very fmall a 
volume. 

The work is terminated by a fhort account, given by Mr. 
Roebuck, of an unfuccefsful experiment made with the oi} 
compoft, recommended in the firft volume+; and with a fub- 
fequent and more fuccefsful trial, from which the neceflity ap- 
pears of meliorating this compott, by expofing it for a length of 
time to the ‘action of the air, ‘in order to abate the. heat, and 


neutralize the acrimony of the falt.’ B-y: 











Art. X. The Religious Eftablifoment in Scotland examined upon Prote- 
fant Principles: A'Tract, occationed by the late Profecution againit 
the late Rev. Mr. Alecuniior Fergufon, Minifter in Kilwinning. 
Svo. 45s. fewed, Cadell. 1771. 

Te work may, we think, be juftly regarded as the Con- 

Seffional ior the church of Scotland. It is written with as 
much fpirit as the Englifh Confe/fienal, and with greater per- 





* See Mr. Stillingieet’s Mifcellancous TraGs, p.133. 2d. edit. 

4 The chemical theory on which this compoft is founded, and its 
particular compofition, may be feen in onr goth volume, June 17595 
P48 473» ce 
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fpicuity of ftyle; though it cannot, perhaps, be confidered as 
equal in all refpecis to “that celebrated performance. 

As the publication before us was occafioned by a profecution 
carried on againit Mr. Fergufon, the rife and progrefs of that 
profecution are here related, at large, in the preface; and the 
{tory is told in a manner which is peculiarly lively and enter- 
taining. 

Mr. Fergufon is now no more. *¢ He is, fays our Author, 
beyond the reach of his enemics. He died as he lived, —honett 
and open, a triend to truth, and a determined enemy to hypo- 
crites. He has now reteived his fentence. His upright fpiri¢ 
is happy. While he refided on earth, he was above diiimula- 
tion, and that expofed him to the attacks of craftinels. He is 
now exalted to his place, and looks down, with pity, on our 
miferable politics. Megnanimous Spirit | I am looking for 
thy fellow. ‘Tell me, ye zeaious for the Lord! do you think 
that, when Mr. Fergufon appeared in heaven, his Creator afked 
him whether he was a Socinian or a Calvinift ?’ 

The Author, at the conclufion of his preface, fpeaking in 
the name of the republican clergymen of Scotland, fays wit! 
great confidence: ** We will fet the example of religious liberty 
to England.” If in this refpe& he is a true prophet, we fin- 
cerely | pray that his predidtion may be {peedily accomplifhed. 

The work itfelf is divided into three parts. The firft con- 
tains a number of folid, and, indeed, unantwerable arguments 
againft religious fub{criptions in general. In the fecond, the 
writer particularly examines the conftitution of the church of 
Scotland, and difplays much learning upon the fubjeét. Many 
of his obfervations and reafonings are here, undoubtedly, cu- 
rious and important ; but yet this is not the part of his traé& 
that hath afforded us the greateft pleafure. He appears to have 
carried his refinements too far, in attempting to give a reafon- 
able fenfe to the fub{criptions and formulas of the Scotch efta- 
blifhment; and efpecially to the formula of 1791. Perhaps 
he thought that his countrymen were not yet capable of bearing 
the full exhibition of the truth. In the third part, our examinér 
urges additional arguments in favour of a farther reformation ; 
and concludes with pathetic addrefles to the zealoufly orthodox 
clergymen of the church of Scotland, and to thofe whoare more 
liberal. minded, but are too timid to engage in any attempt for 
abolifhing fubfcriptions. 

It is much to be lamented, that the perfons who folicit reli- 
gious altcrations and improvements, have not the bigets alone to 
contend with. The principles and rezfonings of bigots may. be 
confuted, and they themfelves may, in time, be convinced, 
But there is another fet of men whofe oppofition is move for- 
midable. We mean thofe who are fufficiently en/arged in their 
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vate fentiments, but who are influenced by worldly views; 
and political motives. It is to be feared that fuch men will 
ever be unfriendly to fchemes of reformation, 

Upon the whole, we are of opinion, that this mafterly per- 
formance will be read with great pleafure by the lovers of ree 
ligious liberty, and that it.ought to excite a general and very 
ferious attention among the minifters and members of the 


church of Scotland. K;-:¢. 
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go and CONTROVERSIAL. 
= 11. 4 Paraphrafe on the eleven firft Chapters of St. Paul’s 
Epiftle to the Romans. By Thomas Adam, Reétor of Wintringham 

in Lincolnfhire. 8vo. 4s. fewed, Rivington. 1771. 

HIS appears to be the performance of a fenfible man, who defires 

to deliver the true fenfe of icripture as far as he can attain it, and 
to advance the caufe of piety among men. His method is to lay a fmall 
number of verfes before the reader at one view, in which-are inferted 
a few words to illuftrate and explain them, and then he adds feveral 
obfervations upon the fenfe of the pafiage, with fome practical re- 
marks. ‘I did not,’ he tells us in one part of his work, think my- 
felf at liberty to fit down and imagine what anfwer the Apoftle fhould 
have returned to the important enquiries concerning the nature of fin, 
and the means of deliverance from the curfe and power of it; but 
judged it to be my duty to follow the guidance of his light, under a 
firm perfuafion that it came from Heaven, and to receive information 
from him in points of which I was ignorant, and about which I could 
never have fatisfied myfelf. If I have miitaken or mifreprefented: 
him, the good Lord pardon me, to whom I dare make no proteita- 
tions of perfect fincerity or freedom from prejudice.’ 

The Author does not embrace thofe explications of fome terms and 
phrafes in this epiftle which feveral learned men have chofen, but ra- 
ther inclines to a fenfe agreeable to the articles of our church, or to 
a Calviniiticaf interpretation ; though he differs from them in what 
he advances in’ his paraphrafe upon the eizhth, ninth, and eleventh 
chapters of this epiltle, the two lait.of which relate to the rejection 
of the Jews,—where he fays, ‘ ‘That the divine decree does not res 
late to the election or reprobation of particular perfons, as the fated 
method of God’s proceeding with mankind under every difpenfation, 
but to the general calling of the Jews at one time, of the Geatiles 
at another, to be a facred people to God, we have ventured to af- 
firm is the doétrine of St. Paul, and produce -d the reafons of our opi- 
nion as we are able. Farther we dare not {earch into this inyltery, 
and heartily with that all, inftead of pretending to know what God 
has ireferved to himfelf, and letting their thoughts loofe into a wide 
field of lawlefs conjeftures, would ftop where the apoftle does, and 
fay, with ahumble fubmiflion of their underitandings to what is writ- 
ten, and profound adoration of the divine countels—-O se depth 2 
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in another place, upon one of the above-mentioned chapters, he 
fays, * What I have offered is the real fenfe of my own mind, 
founded on the nature and exprefs purpofe of the apoftle’s argument, 
and clearly pointed out by himfelf, which was to vindicate the di- 
vine providence in calling the Gentiles to be partakers of the gofpel, 
and refute the vain pretenfions of the Jews to an exclufive right in 
the favour of God and the promife of the Meffiah. They, it feems, 
were ftrict predeftinarians ; and it can hardly be fuppofed that the 
apoitle, in arguing the point with them, combats their error by efta- 
blifhing it upon the whole, 2s he certainly does if he is here plead- 
ing the caufe of predeftination, only with this difference, that 
whereas they confined it to thcir own nation, he admits of the na- 
tion only with refpe& to a fmall number of them, and, at the 
fame time, extends it to fome others, comparatively few, among 
the Gentiles. It muft be confeffed, that many of the defenders of 
this doétrine have been ornaments to the Chriflian profeflion.’ 

Our Author apprehends tliat the apofile had £ no refpect to a pre- 
deftination, or election of particular perfons, with a bar to all the 
reft of mankind.’ : 

Farther, in regard to this doftrine of a particular perfonal elec- 
tion, he fays, that ‘ as it is repugnant to our natural notions of the 
Deity, uncomfortable in itfelf, and very hard of digeftion, fo every 
attempt to reconcile the paflages {eemingly tending to it with the 
general tencr and exprefs declarations of {fcripture, pleads its own 
excufe.’ 

Mr. Adam thinks that the offer of falvation is as extenfive as it 
is free, and that the apoiile is fo far from putting a bar in the way 
of any,—that he has guarded as fully as words can doy againit any 
fuch interpretation cf his meaning. At the fame time this Writer 
acknowledges, that were the contrary a clear and exprefs declara- 
tion of fcripture, he fhould not hefitate a moment to fubmit to its 
authority.—On the whole, this Paraphrafe, not abounding in criti- 
cifm as fome might expect, appears however to be a candid, well- 
meant, practical, and ufeful performance, even though the Author 
fhould, in fome refpeéts, be miftaken in his explication. I. 
Art. 12. An Appeal to the good Senfe of the Inhabitants of Great 

Britain concerning their religiots hights and Privileges. vo. 

1s. Gd. Bladon. 

The Author of this Appeal traces the infringements of human power. 
in matters of religion, through different periods. Religious opiniors, 
he obferves, are of fuch a kind, that no earthly power can controul 
them : the abfurdity of any attempt to do this, he endeavours to ex- 
pofe by adding, ‘ It would feem exceedingly ridiculous for any bu- 
man government to interfere in medical opinions, and to ordain wit): 
the fame pomp and folemnity which have been affeéted in religious 
matters, that particular diforders fhould be cured by thofe medicis: + 
alone which whim and caprice might approve.’ It would, incecc, 
be exceedingly ridiculous for government to interfere in favour <* 
whim and caprice, on any fubject or occafion whetever! 

The fecond feétion briefly confiders the tate of Chriflianity, to the 
days of the Emperor Conftantine, when ‘ the zealous, or rather ° 
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ambitious, were willing to yield the pre-eminence in religious af- 
fairs tohim.’ This appeal to human authority, he endeavours to 
fhew, * muft be derived trom bad principles of the heart, much 
more than from any polemical difputes which — happen among 
Chriftians.’ 
With this influence of the civil magiftrate as a fource of religious 
oppreffion, he does not fail to unite the early eftablifhment of a 
riefthood, which he more particularly confiders in the third fe&tion, 
and which he terms ‘ that golden opportunity to a worldly-minded 
man.” In the following fections he confines himfelf ¢ to the hittory 
of religion in thefe kingdoms, and to the many inconveniencies 
which at prefent arife from a political eftablifhment of it in this 
land of liberty.” From the whole furvey of which he boldly infers, 
that ‘ every eilablifhment, in whatever country it is fettled, is un- 
juit, and every government, by fupporting it, is guilty of an act of 
oppreflion. Let me then, fays he, with all the refpeét which is due 
to a powerful as well as good prince, but with as much confidence 
as is natural to a Britith fubject, call upon the firt magittrate in this 
kingdom, to relinquith that right which has de evolved to him from 
his ancettors, but of which, as a religious man, he can no longer 
avail himfelf. Let me call upon both houfes of parliament, the re- 
refentatives of our wants, and the fecurity of our properties, to 
refcind thofe aéts by which an unnatural authority has been ufurped 
over the confciences of men, and reitore the profefiors of religion to 
all the freedom which is allowed them by its Author. Let me call 
upon the venerable bench of bifhops, and every fubordinate power 
under them, to fearch the {criptures, and fee upon what grounds 
their authority is fupported, and, as dilciples of Jefus, to yield to 
their fellow-creatures, whatever is derived trom human, and not from 
divine original.. Let me call upon our univerfities, to Jay afide /ub- 
Seriptions, “which can have no. influence upon young and unformed 
minds, but to deftroy the firft. principles of truth, and of fincerity. 
Let me cal! upon the inferior clergy who are deprived of their necef- 
fary fublitence, and yet are bound to articles, contradittory to their 


“eoniciences, to affert the fpirit of free enquiry, and a juft participa- 


tion of their lawful dues. Let me call upon every diffenter to remon- 
trate againft the oppreffion levelled againit him in the teft a&t, and the 
reitrictions by which he is upjuftly puniihed.-In fine, let me call 
upon every man who js an inhabitant of thefe realms, to ftudy the 
{criptures of truth, and to pay no greater refpect to worldly autho- 
rity, than what is warranted by them: Jet me call upon him parti- 
cularly to read the precepts, and to obferve the character of our di- 
vine Mailer, and if in nothing which he has faid, he can obferve 
the traces of the eflablithment of a clergy, the power of a bifhop and 
church ceniures, let me call upon him to difclaim this unnatural au- 
thority, and endeavour, as much as poflible, to effect a revolution, 
which may free him from thefe fhackles, reitore the caufe of reafon 
to his miad, fet his confcience at liberty from opprefion, and juilify 
the rights of the Author ot his religion.’ 

‘The above may faffice for a {pecimen of the zonal and the ftyle of 


this Writer. Hy; 
Be Art. 
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Art. 13. 4 Letter to the Rev. James Ibbet{on, D. D. occafioned 
by a Third Edition of his Plea, for the Sub{cription of the Clergy 
tothe Thirty-nine Articles of Religion; in-which the prefent 
Scheme of petitioning the Parliament for Relief in the Matter of 
Subfcription, is occafionally defended. By a Clergyman of the 
ChurchofEngland. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Bladon. 1771. 

The prefent laudable attempt of fome of the clergy, to procure a 
deliverance from the burthen of fubfcription, feems to have excited 
no {mall degree of attention, and even alarm, among a number of 
their brethren. Dr. Ibbetfon hath fhewn himfelf one of the firit in 
oppofing the fcheme, by republifhing his plea for fubfcription ; and 
this has given rife to the letter before us, in which the Author hath 
purfued the Doétor through his windings, and detected his fophifins, 
with fagacity and fpirit. The following extracts will afford a proper 
{pecimen of the perfpicuity and good fenfe with which the fubject is 
treated : 

“ Whatever ideas of convenience might have induced the firft pro- 
teftant churches to deviate from their own principles, into thole of 
their adverfary, by e/ablifbing confeffions of faith, all fuch ideas mutt 
be brought into the prefent debate, about the right and utility of 
fubfcriptions, very improperly——or brought merely as apologies for 
the conduct of the reformers, not as ju/fifications of it. 

‘If their enemies flandered them by the imputation of impious 
and extravagant opinions——the proper anfwer would have been, 
an appeal to the conduc of their lives, and a folemn declaration that 
they-admitted of no ftandard of opinion but the facred Scriptures. 
For when their confeffions were publifhed, the fcandal ftill continued, 
and the articles contained in them were ftill condemned as impious 
and extravagant. Sothat they weakened the proteftant party by 

‘dividing it—~—— they gave the Romanift an opportunity of attacking 
them upon their own principles and this, without avoiding the 
abufe, which offended orthodoxy is ever ready to difcharge. 

¢ But whether the firft reformers were right or wrong is nothing to 
the prefent queftion about fubfcriptions. Granting them to have 
acted wifely in publifhing their opinions for reputation’s fake-———- 
yet the queftion concerning their rigkt to e/fablifh thefe opinions, 
upon the oath or fubfcription of thofe whom they admitted as 
preachers of religion, itill remains-——And even giving up this —— 
we may further queftion the propriety of making the doétrines of 
men, juft emerged from ignorance, the ftandard of belief to the pre- 
fent clergy. 

‘ For the difpute about /x4/criprion contains two different queftions. 
ift, Can aay fubfcription to suman articles of religious belief be 
defended? 2d. Can fubfcription to thofe of the church of England be 
juftified ? Many who would not hefitate to anfwer in the negative to 
the fecond, would yet, perhaps, be {crupulous about the firft, al- 
though ’tis impoffible to difcufs the fecond without eftablifhing the 
true and negative anfwer to the firft. For while there is manis 
feft and apparent error, we fhould proceed to correét it———and error, 
manifeft or apparent, there will be in every fet of propofitions, which 
are neither demonftrative, nor infpired. If it be faid, that fych an 
acknowledgment of the impoffibility of avoiding error, is a good 
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apology for not revifing the prefent articles ——I anfwer, No ;——_— - 





forevery flep towards truth makes the next much eafier and this 
particular itep would convince the people of what thoufands are 
f{carce aware of-————that articles and liturgies are mere human 
compolitions, which may and ought to be improved This would 
induce them to transfer their zeal. from them to the bible; which 
will then be read as a fixed ftandard, by which to correét an 
fucceflive improvement, until we come to infpired truth expreffed in 
Scripture language. 

‘ Indeed the certainty that all human fy{tematical explications of 
Scripture doétrine may be wrong is fo far from an apology for 
our continuance in the prefent forms, that it is an unanfwerable 
reafon againft it. For if they may be wrong, why make ¢hem the 
tefts of our orthodoxy————while the plain words of Scripture are 
at hand, which we know auf be right.’ 

We could wifh that our fetter-writer, in his future publications, 
would be more fparing of his Jtalicks, and efpecially his doug frrokes, 








or dafbes. A frequent ufe of them is difguitful to moft perions who: 


are habituated to good gre oven and can be of little fervice to 
any reader, of tolerable underftanding.. ‘The prefent Author has no 
need of fuch helps, in order to render his meaning clear and empha- 


tical. ~§$ 


ArT. 14. Remarks upon certain Propofals for an Application to 
Parliament, for Relief in the Matter of Sub{cription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, &c.. 8vo. Od. Rivington. 1771. 

This remarker is not a little difpleafed with that part of the clergy, 
who are engaged in the fcheme for obtaining relief with regard to 
fubfcription. Accordingly, he has endeavoured to vindicate fub- 
{cription as one of the chief pillars of our excellent éftablifhment as 
neceflary even to its very exiftence ; and the fubject is treated by him 
with a confufion of fentiment and reafoning happily fuited to the 
caufe he hath undertaken. It is pleafant to obferve the manner in 
which the advocates for religious impofitions have been obliged, of 
late years, to change their modes of expreflion. They dare not to 
deny the right of private judgment. T’o evade, therefore, the force 
‘of any argument that may be drawn from it againft them, the eccle- 
fiaftical eftablifhment, fenced around with its civil fanétions, is 
erected into a fingle perfon ; and then truly the poor lady is not to 
be deprived of the liberty of exercifing her right of private judgment, 
in impofing what terms fhe pleafes, however contrary to the genius 
of the gofpel, or to the nature of a proteftant church. In the fame 
‘way, might the church of Rome pretend to vindicate all her per- 
fecutions. 

Another thing we cannot help fmiling at, in the prefent per- 
formance, isthe alarm which the Author is in, left the removal of 
fubfcription fhould expofe us to be {wallowed up by popery. Who 
could have expected that popery would be promoted by a fcheme, 
the very aim of which is, by bringing the church of England to the 
pureft proteftant principles, to place it at a ftill farther diftance from- 
the church of Rome? Are not papiits excluded by the oaths of alle- 
giance and fupremacy ? Can nothing be contrived to prevent their 
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admifiion into the eftablifhment, except the impofition of a fubfcrip- 
tion which is itfelf contrary to the true grounds of proteftantifm ? 

It is infinuated, at the clofe of thefe remarks, with a defpicable 
meannefs and malignity, that the oppofition now made to the fub- 
{cribing to human articles of religion, proceeds from the licentious 
humour of the times. But we are perfuaded that it hath no con- 
nection with our political diffentions, and that it folely arifes from a 
daudable defire of obtaining relief in a matter of great importance to 


the rights of confcience. K--S. 


Art.1§. 4 further Defence of the prefent Scheme fer petitioning the 
Parliament for Relief in the Matter of Subfeription, occafioned by a 
Pamphlet called Remarks upon certaixn Propofals, &c. [See the 
preceding Article.] By the Author ofa Letter to James Ibbetfon, 
D.D. 8vo. 18s. Wilkie. 14771. 

Though the Author of the tract defcribed in the preceding article, 
has urged no arguments in favour of fubfcription, but what have been 
repeatedly confuted, it hath been thought proper to honour him with 
a diitin@ reply. It is, indeed, irkfome, to be obliged to repeat the 
anfwers already given to every thing he has been able to produce: 
but perhaps, fays the prefent writer, the fault is not fo much in this 
gentleman, who may be aéting under command, as in the policy of 


our adverfaries, who have drawn. up'a front of wretched foldiers as 


food for our powder, while the beft of their troops referve their fire, 


‘to do more heavy execution. 


The Remarker having affefted to triumph over the petitioning 
clergy, as being few, a contemptible few; this hath drawn from the 
defender of them the following animated expreflions, in the conclu- 
fion of his performance: 

‘ Whatever be our names, our flations, or our numbers, we are 
men, freemen, chriftians, proteflants: and thefe are no contemptible 
We are united, and determined by truth. Our pro- 
ceedings and views, whenever they are more: fully laid before the 
world, will exculpate us from the injurious charge which this writer 
has dared to bring againft us without the flighteft evidence, the 
charge of bring licentious men. 

‘ With the prefent itate of party we have not~—we will not in- 
terfere. I repeat it; ours is a proteftant defign, and whoever -re- 
prefents it otherwife, fhould have given the reafon of his fufpicions. 

“ We have long wifhed for, we {till hope for, the countenance of 
our venerable fuperiors in the church: but let it be remembered that 
the defign of abolifhing fubfeription is not a merely clerical defign. 
The laity are involved in the grievance, and no doubt will affift vi- 
goroufly in its removal. Having long enjoyed a more juft and ge- 
nerous legiflation in the flate than we do in the.church, they are a 
century before many of us in their notions concerning their rights as 
Englifhmen and proteftants, and will, of courfe, exert themfelves 

roportionably in the prefent enterprize. 

‘ But beyond the fupport of man, we look up to the great Author 
of our religion for aid. We know the unconquerable and progre{- 


five nature of his truth; and we call to mind thofe periods of Britith 


hiftory, in which fome of the moft important points of religious 
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Tiberty were gained, under Providence, not by counting the votes of 
the clergy, but bya rational and juft legiflature.’ 
Through the whole of this deience, the erroneous reafonings of 


the Remarker, areclearly and convincingly refuted. , 


Art. 16. Free Thoughts on the Subje&t of a farther Reformation of 
the Church of England; to which are added, the Remarks of the 
Editor. By the Author of a /Lort and fafe Expedtent for terminating 
the prefent Debates about Subjfcription. Publifhed by Benjamin 
Dawfon, L.L.D. Reétor of Burgh. &vo. 2s. 6d. Wilkie. 
1771. 

‘Thefe Free Thoughts are the production of the late excellent Mr. 
Jones, whofe ufeful writings, and laudable endeavours to promote 
the caufe of religious liberty, and to obtain a farther reformation 
in the church of England, are well known to many of our readers. 
The contents of the fix numbers, of which the prefent publication 
chiefly confifts, are as follows. 1. Mcdern Church Policy : containing 
articles of opinion and fubfcription, formed upon the plan of the 
alliance between church and ftate, and more particularly collected 
from the fermon of Dr. Ba/guy upon the fubjeét. 2. Seafonable 
mementos tendered to Dr. Ba/guy, on occafion of his uncandid re- 
flections on the Authors of fome late writings addreffed'to the gover- 
nors of the church of England. 3. Concurring fentiments of feveral 
learned and judicious perfons concerning the right of private judg- 
mentin matters of Religion. 4. Some Specimens of the learning and 
other qualifications of our principal reformers, for drawing up articles 
of theology, to be the ftandard of the doétrines of the church of 
England. This number is very curious, and affords a decifive proof 
how ill qualified archbifhop Cranmer, in particular, was, to compofe a 
fyitem of belief which fhould be binding upon pofterity. 5. 'Thoughts 
on fub{criptions required from the clergy. 6. Candid fentiments in 
favour of dutiful applications for a review. 

The Author has introduced, under thefe feveral articles, many 
important reafons for abolifhing fubfcriptions ; and his ingenious and 
worthy Editor hath added a number of notes, moft of them tending 


to advance the fame valuable defign. K.- S$. 
a 


Art. 17. An Addrefs to Presbyterians and Independants ; or a Let- 
ter to a Friend, in Defence of religious Liberty: occafioned b 
feveral Minifters being denied the Benefit of the Independent Fund, 
for refufing to fend in fatisfactory Confeffions of Faith. 8vo, 6d. 
Johnfon. 1771. 

It is greatly to be withed, that the worthy perfons, who fuffer from 
the rigid principles on which the independent fund is faid to be con- 
ducted, had met with an abler advocate than the prefent writer. 


Art. 18. A free and plain Expofition of the gth and 10th Verfes o ; 


the zd Chap. of Titus; addrefied to Servants profefing Godlinefs. 
With a Preface addreffed to Mafters and Miftrefles. 8vo. 6d. 
Whifton, &c. 

_As the religious principles and moral conduét of fervants are of the 
higheit confequence, not only to themfelves, but alfo to thofe under 
whom they are in fubordination, their minds cannot be too carefully 
cultivated andinformed. This little tract affords good and important 

sO advice, 
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advice, both to fervants and to the heads of families; prudently and 

pioufly exhorting them fo to conduct themfelves, in the difcharge of 

their refpective duties, as may beft promote their mutual intereft and 
fatisfa€tion: ** Adorning the doétrine of God, our Saviour, ‘in al] 
things.” 

Art. 19. A Vindicaticn of the Hebrew Scriptures; with Animad- 
verfions on the Mark fet on Cain, the Giantfhip, Wizardry, and 
Witchcraft, mentioned in the Pentateuch and the Prophets. Alfo 
Stri&tures on Samfon’s Accoutrement of his hoftile Foxes, the Wo- 
man of Tckoa, Job, and on various other Paflages of Scripture, as 
they relate to Divinity, Philofophy, Law, Gofpel, Gentilifm, or 
Chriftianity. With a Prefage to jultify the Ways of God to Men, 
addreffed to Ecclefiaftics and Philofophers. By John Dove. vo. 
2s. Norris. 1771. 

If any of our Readers are difpofed for an half hour’s laugh, let 
them run over this curious performance of the renowned John Dove. 
The title-page affords fome fpecimen of the honeft man’s pedantry 
and confidence. He is himfelf fo enamoured with the Hutchinfonian 
method of reading and explaining the Hebrew Scriptures, that he 
hardly gives any quarter to thofe who are willing to purfue a different 
courfe: indeed he brings a general charge againit the ecclefiaitics, as 
well as the philofophers of the prefent age, that they are ignorant 
of the Hebrew language. He profeffes not to write with rancour, 
but with a wifh to promote the peace and happinefs of mankind, 
even of his worft enemy : However this may be, he does heartily and 
freely lath and abufe philofophers, commentators, churchmen and 
others, who do not fall in with his fyftem. He acknowledges a great 
neceflity for a new tranflation of the Scriptures, but at the fame time 
exprefles his apprehenfion, that as things are now circumftanced 
among us, this new verfion would be even worfe than that we have 
at prefent. He offers fome initances of fuppofed errors in the Englith 
Bible; but we imagine it is not neceflary to apply to Mr. Dove to 
learn that a different account might be given of the mark fet upon Cain, 
or of Sam/fon s hoftile foxes, as this Author calls them, and of other 
particulars. 

Among others who fall under Mr. D.’s cenfure, the Reviewers 
come in for their full fhare; and he aims at them fomething about 
brazen-heads, which may be very fmart and clever, for aught that 
fuch dull fellows may think to the contrary. Bi. 
Art. 20. Two Difcourfes. I. On the Sufficiency of the Scrip- 

tures, and the Right of private Judgment. 2, On the Doctrine 

of the Trinity. Both lately preached in the Country. By a 

Friend to Truth and Liberty. svo. 1s. Evans, Xe. 1771. 

Thefe difcourfes are declamatory, and, as is to be expected in fo 
narrow a compafs, (for they are thort,) rather fuperficial. But they 
are, neverthelefs, agreeably written ; they fhew the Author to be a 
man of fenfe ; and they may prove ferviceable to numbers of Chrif- 
tians, who have not leifure or opportunity to enter into a more clofe 
and particular examination of the important fubje¢ts on which they 
treat. 


The firft difcourfe is founded on Rom. i, 16. 1 am not afbamed of 


ihe go/pel of Chrif, &¢. Among other things the preacher propofes 
ee Dd4 ' the 
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the following queftions; ‘ While at the head of proteftantifin ftand 
the fufficiency of the holy Scriptures, and the right of private judg- 
ment in religious matters: while thefe dignify our church with the 
name of Chriftian, and declare our members confiftent with their 
pretenfions to a feparation from the power and influence of the Ro- 
man pontiff: while thefe are our boait and our glory, how is it to 
be lamented that we do not atchieve the deed? While a further re- 
formation is acknowledged to be neceffary, why do we not proceed 
to the arduous, but great and glorious, the immortal undertaking, 
the reducing an ecclefiaftical eftablifhment nearer to the ttandard of 
Scripture, that inexhauftible fountain, from whence flow living 
waters? As we moft happily differ from the Romanifts, in having 
the bible open to all, why do we yet conform to them, in receiving 
the addition of human explications ?? 

In the fecond difcourfe, the fabject of which is, the doctrine of the 
trinity, we meet with the following paflage : 

‘ After all that has been faid on this fubje€& within the la& 1400 
years, notwithftanding the number of pages, 1 may fay the thoufands 
of volumes which have been written, we remain juft where we were : 
we are not one jot wifer, except the knowledge of our ignorance be 
called wifdom. All parties have alternatively been called heretics ; 
numbers of both have been led martyrs to the ftake, when their adver- 
faries had the fanGtion of the fovereign magiitrate. Almoft every 
Chriftian virtue hath been violated to eftablifh z#, Charity, patience, 
perfeverance, humanity and benevolence, brotherly-love and good- 
will towards all on whom the Almighty hath ftamped the figure of 
man, have been turned adrift, and made way for the diftinguifhing 
charatteriftics of furies, rather than of rational beings. ‘* The 
armour of hell hath,’’ in this cafe moft apparently, ‘* been worn in 
the caufe of heaven.” By thefe means, Chriftianity hath greatly 
fuffered from the intemperate zeal of miftaken men, if not of venal 
and interefted bigots. Bigotry ever turns a deaf ear to truth; fhe is 
active on the fide of hell; fcarce knowing why fhe fells herfelf to the 
blinded mercenaries of the prince of darknefs. Though fhe cannot 
convince, fhe will continue to impofe, Indulgent Heaven hath, 
however, | truft, baniflied her thefe kingdoms, though too apparent 
that indifference hath fucceeded her. It is moderation and candour 
which muft ultimately guide us to the glorious mean,’ J. 
Art. 21. The leading Sentiments of the People called Quakers exa- 

mined, as they are fated in Mr, Robert Barclays Apology: with an 

<iniwer to what Mr, Phipps has advanced for the Vefence of them, 

in his Obfervations upon an Epiftle to the Author of a Letter to 

=. Formey. By S. Newton, of Norwich. 8vo. 3s. fewed. 
lly. 3771, 

The Writer of this controverfial traét was alfo the Writer of the 
epiftle mentioned in the title-page. The principal motive for the 
prefent publication appears to have been, to makea reply to Mr. 
Phipps, whom our Author confiders as an unfair difputant, and 
charges him with writing frequently in a manner unbecoming the 
gentleman or the Chriftian. 

In his introduction Mr. Newton obferves, that, ‘In this age, 
when enthufiafm and deiim, the two extremes, (which, it has often 
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been remarked, fometimes meet in the fame center) greatly abound ; 

it cannot be thought, with any juftice, an odious undertaking, 

thouch it be not fo well executed, to endeavour to fet forth the im- 

portant difference, which, I apprehend, there is between the fimple 

religion of Jefus and his apoftles, and that of Robert Barclay and his 
zealous followers. For if | am miftaken, Barclay’s fcheme will not 
be injured, as he has many fond votaries, who, want neither inclina- 
tion nor ability to defend him: If upon an examination it fhould 
appear | have, upon the whole, the Bible, reafon, and experience, 
on my fide, then not only the Quaker’s fyftem will be affetied, but, 
that of all other enthufiafts, which is founded upon-a fuppofed faving 
influence of the holy Spirit, without che inftrumentality of Scripture.” 

This Author conanes himfelf principally to what he confiders as 
the Jeading fentiments of the Quakers, fuch as the inward call, the 
light within, &c. and does not confider other particular tenets and 
practices by which they are diftinguifhed. He {peaks of them, in the 
veneral, in a handfome and honourable manner, at the fame time that 
he endeavours to fhew the falfity or dangerous tendency of their 
principles. In one part of his work he labours to prove that the 
doctrine of eleétion, and reprobation or preterition, is infeparably 
conne¢ied with the Quakers iyftem, and thefe doctrines, fromthe charge 
of holding which Mr. Phipps would defend his party, our Author 
himfelf feems in fome fenfe inclined to receive and maintain. It is 
fuflicient for us to add, that, as to the particular points of difpute 
which are here confidered, he appears to have, without doubt, the 
advantage of his antagonilt. ‘ = Hi. 

Art. 22. Sermons for the Ufe of Families. Vol. I. By William 
Enfield. remo. 3s.6d.bound. Johnfon. 1771. 

The character of thefe fermons may be inferred from the account 
we have given of the preceding volume, fee Review, vol. xxxix. p. 
36:. The fame liberality of fentiment, and eafy flow of language, 
will recommend both, to readers who, to a pious difpofition, have 
added a tafte for elegance in religious compofitions. 

POLITICAL. 

Art.23. A Letter to the Right Hon. Brafs Crofby, Efq; Lord- 
Mayor of the City of London, refpecting the prefent high Price of 
Provifions. 8vo. 6d. Payne. 

The Writer attempts to afcertain the true caufes of the evil here 
complained of, and to point out the only probable means of removing 
it. He afcribes the high price of provifions to the exorbitant de- 
mands of luxury, towhich the produce of the country, he fuppofes, 
js by no means equal. He, therefore, thinks that the rich ought to 
confume lefs, in order that the prices might fall, and the poor, con- 
fequently, be able to procure a greater fhare than, at prefent, falls 
to their lot. He has fome juft remarks, and offers feveral good 
hints; but the fubject is too nice, difficult, and important, to be 
duly and fatisfactorily difcuffed in a common fix-penny pamphlet. 
Art. 24. Thoughts on our Acquifitions in the Eaft-Indies ; particu- 

larly refpecting Bengal. 8vo. 1s. Becket. 1771. 

The intention of this publication is to moderate that fyftem of def- 
potifm, which has prevailed for fome time in the adminiftration of 
the affairs of our Eaft-India Company. ‘The plan, which the Au- 

thor 
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thor propofes for this end, appears to be plaufible, and is certainly 
worthy of attention. ° 
Art. 25. The National Mirror. Being a Series of Effays on the 

moft important Concerns, but particularly thofe of the Eaft-India 

Company. 8vo. 2s. Richardfon and Urquhart, &c. 1771. 

The following account of this re-publication is extracted from the 
Editor’s previous addrefs to the public : 

‘ Thefe papers,’ he tells us, ‘ were fir publifhed feparately in the 
Gazetteer, in the year 1768-9.———The matters of which they treat, 
are undoubtedly of great confequence, being a very important branch 
of our national trade, and the prefervation and adminiftration of 
fuch acquired territories, as would be fuficient to conftitute a great 
kingdom. 

¢ The Author has taken much pains to expofe the ignorance and 
guilt of fome paft adminiftrations, the venality and fubferviency of 
parliaments, and the frauds and corruptions of HEaft-India Direéttors, 
in the many powers of abufe which have been granted on one fide, 
and acquired on the other: infomuch that the conftitution has been 
repeatedly violated ; the rights of the people invaded, or facrificed ; 
the intereft of the kingdom miftaken, or betraved ; and, in fine, that 
property of the flate injurioufly bargained for, which probably may 
foon be endangered by the inabilities, or worfe, of thofe who have 
acquired a power to mifmanage it. He likewife points out many 
imperfections in the conftitution of the Company, and alfo various 
abufes which have been practifed; (as well as others that may ra- 
tionally be expeéted,) which, in their confequences, have already 
produced, and naturally muft continue to produce, fatal effects to 
thofe countries, as they likewife may do to this kingdom, if adequate 
remedies be not timely difcovered and applied.’ 

Thefe are, undoubtedly, important matters; and, accordingly, 
they are here treated in no flight or fuperficial manner. The Author, 
however, writes with too much heat and acrimony. Whether this 
proceeds merely from the laudable principle of genuine public fpirit, 
or from fecret motives of private refentment, is beft known to him- 
felf; but we hope the latter is not the cafe. He exprefles himfelf, 
indeed, like a moft bitter and exafperated enemy to the Company : 
ftrenuoufly contending that the conquered territories in India, are 
the property of the crown, and that government fhould apply their 
large revenues toward the reduction of our taxes, and the difcharge 
of our enormous national debt.—What he urges, on this capital 
point, certainly deferves the attention of the public——at the fame 
time that the judicious Reader will make proper allowances for the 
want of temper in an Author who, however, difcovers no want of 
knowledge. 

MEDICAL. 
Art. 26. Some Remarks on Dr. Cadegan’s Differtation on the Gout, 
&ce. 8vo. 6d. Baldwin. 

Who does not know that there are fpots in the fun? The fun is, 

nevertheleis, a molt glorious luminary ! 


DRAMATIC, 
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DRAMATIC, 

Art..27. The Songs, Chorufes, and ferious Dialogue, of the Mafque 
‘called, The Inftitution of the Garter ; or, Arthur’s Round Table Re- 
frored. 8vo. 6d. Becket. 

From this out-line, people who ftay at home will have but a faint 
idea of the finifhed picture as exhibited at Drury-lane theatre. 

In the tranfcript, however, here given, of the cords of this en- 
tertainment, we meet with fome pleafing paflages ; and one, in par- 
ticular, which ought to be infcribed in golden capitals over the en- 
trance of St. George’s Hall; vz. 

<< DIGNITIES AND TITLES, WHEN MISPLAC’D 

UPON THE VICIOUS, THE CORRUPT, AND VILE, 

LIKE PRINCELY VIRGINS TO LOW PEASANTS MATCH’D, 

DESCEND FROM THEIR NOBILITY, AND SOIL’D 

BY BASE ALLIANCE, NOT THEIR PRIDE ALONE 

AND NATIVE SPLENDOR LOSE, BUT SHAME RETORT 

EV’N ON THE SACRED THRONE, FROM WHENCE THEY 
SPRUNG.” 

Thofe who recollect fome of the charaéters which have been ho- 
noured with the enfigns of the order here celebrated, will applaud 
the fpirit of the man who could hazard a public recital of the above- 
quoted lines. Their author was the late ingenious Gilbert Weft ; 
from whofe poem on the Inftitution of the Garter, the greateft part 
of this very agreeable Mafque is borrowed. 

Art. 28. The Fairy Prince: A Mafque: As it is performed at 

the Theatre Royal in Covent-Garden. 8vo. 1s. Becket. 

This piece, though founded on the fame occafion with the enter- 
tainment mentioned in the preceding article, is very differently con- 
ftru&ted ; and both have confiderable merit in their way. 

As the Drury-lane Mafque is, for the moft part, taken from a 
poem of Mr. Weift’s, fo the compiler of this is chiefly obliged to Ben 
Johnfon. He alfo acknowledges himfelf indebted to Shakefpeare, 
Dryden, and the fame Mr. Wett. 

The fpirit of dramatic amufement would certainly become languid 
without the frequent aid of novelty : new compofitions are as neceflary 
in theatrical entertainments, as new fafhions in trade: and as our mo- 
dern dramas (efpecially thofe of the laft three or four winters) are, 
for the generality, but indifferent performances, the managers are, 
confequently, forced to acquiefce in the reigning and popular tafte 
for mufic’s charms, and fhewy exhibitions. The improved ftate of 
the elegant arts among us, is extremely favourable to fuch produc- 
tions: and can we blame an audience for preferring good mufic to 
dull writing, and brilliant fhews to uninterefting plays?—But fo 
highly do we deem of the public tafte and difcernment, that we have 
not the leaft doubt, were another Shakefpeare or Dryden to arife, 
that geniufes like theirs would foon banifh pantomime and pageantry 
from the ftage, and victorioufly 

: “« Chace the charms of found, the pomp of fhow, 
For ufeful mirth, and falutary woe.” 


Prologue, fpoken by Mr. Garrick, at the 
opening the theatre in Drury-lane, 1747. 


POETICAL, 
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PoETICAL. 

Art. 29. 4n Effay on Education; aPoem. In two Parts. I. The 
Pedant. Il. The Preceptor. By S. Johnfon. 4to. 2s. 5d, 
Baldwin. 1771. 

For me, the meaneft of the flogging train, 
Deftin’d for life to drag this galling chain, 
Whom no gay profpect of preferment courts, 
Nor better view of golden thowers fupports, 
Oh, grant me patience, heaven !———~ 

Thus faith the worthy Author, and we, his brethren of the flogging 

train, heartily join him m the laft claufe of his prayer. 1,, 

Art. 30. Religion; a Poem. By G. Mennell, Lieutenant of 
his Majefty’s Ship Namur. 4to. 1s. Printed for the Author. 
Fighting, not writing, is this gentleman’s bufinefs ; what bufinefs, 

therefore, has he with poetry ? Marine affairs, we are informed, he 

does underftand, and is avery good officer. Let that praife fill the 
meafure of his ambition ; efpecially as we are told, alfo, by an un- 
doubted judge both of poetry and of human nature, that 

“¢ One {cience only will one genius fit.” 

Art. 31. The Candid Inquifitor; or, Mock Patriotifm Difplayed ; 
a Poem. By Oliver James Murray. 4to. 1s. 6d. Shatwell. 
From this furious attack on the patriots we learn that Oliver James 

Murray is a young man, and that this poem is his ‘ firit effay.’.—For 

the young man’s fake, as well as our own, we heartily wifh it may 

be his latt. 

Art. 32. 4 familiar Epiftle from a Student of the Middle Temple, 
to his Friend in Dublin, Written in the Year 1759. 4to. 2s. 6d, 

- ‘Davies. 1771. 

This Epiftle is written in an eafy and not very inelegant ftyle of 
poetry. But it is too local to afford general entertainment, and too 
perfonal to be generally interefting. ‘Lee 
Art. 33. Fables, Odes, and Mifcellaneous Poems. By Elizabeth 

Fell, of Saffron Waldon. 8vo. 35s. bound, Robfon. 1771. 

We wage no war with women. L. 

MaTHEMATICAL. 

Art. 34. The Radix: A new Way of making Logarithms. 
In five Problems. By Robert Flower. 4to. 35. fewed. Bee- 
croft. 1771. 

The name of Lord Neper is juftly -celebrated in the hiftory of 
mathematical fcience, for his admirable invention of logarithms. 
It is well known, that thefe artificial numbers are of the greateft ufe 
an all mathematical calculations, as they fave both time and labour, 
and prevent many miftakes, incident to the tedious operations of 
multiplication and divifion: but thg conftruétion of thefe numbers 
is much more difficult and laboriousthan their application. Many 
attempts have been made to facilitate this work ; and the Author of 
the Radix apprehends, that the method he propofes, is the fhorteit 
and eafieft of any, at prefent known, for finding logarithms from 
numbers, and numbers from logarithms, to twenty places of figures. 
Such exactneis may ferve very well to amufe thofe who have leifure, 

« but we are of opinion, that it is hardly neceffary in any cafe, which 
. may 
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may Ordinarily occur. If any one, however, will take the pains t° 
iaveftigate the logarithm of any number in the way here propofed, 
and by any of the common methods, he will find, that the latter 
have greatly the advantage, both in certainty and expedition, 

To explain the Author’s principles and prattice at large, would 
require more room than we can allow to this article. It is but juftice 
to acknowledge, that the work before us is the refult of ingenuity, 
and of prodigious labour ; and that every new attempt on a fubjef of 
fach unqueftionable importance as the conftruétion of logarithms, 1s, 


in fome degree, laudable and meritorious. Ree 2. 


NaTuRAL HIsTORY. 

Art. 35+ Outlines of the Natural Hiftory of Great Britain and Ire- 
land: Containing a fyftematic Arrangement, and concife Defcrip- 
tion of all the Animals, Vegetables, and Foffils, which have been 
hitherto difcovered in thefe Kingdoms. By John Berkenhout, 

M.D. In three Volumes. Vol. III. Comprebending the Fojfl 

Kingdom. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Boards. Elmfley. 

The ingenious and learned Dr. Berkenhout has now finifhed the 
outlines of Natural Hiitory, as he modeftly, yet not improperly, 
ftyles this work. For the former volumes, fee Review for May 1769, 
and for July 1770. 

This compilement will certainly prove very ufeful to young per- 
fons who are engaged in the pleafing purfuit of natural knowledge. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 36. The Hiftory of a Voyage to the Malouine (or Falkland) 


Iflands, in 1763. and 1764, under the Command of M. de Bougain- 

ville, in order to form a Settlement there; and of two Voyages: 

to the Streights of Magellan, with an Account of the Patagonians. 

Tranflated from Dom Pernety’s Hiftorical Journal, written in 

French. Illuftrated with Copper-plates. 4to. 15. fewed. 

Jefferys. 1771. 

In the Appendix to our 42d vol. the Reader will find fome ac- 
eount of Dom Pernety’s work, as a foreign article; to which we 
now refer: and fhall only obferve that the Englifh Editor has judi- 
cioufly omitted the detail of ordinary occurrences which are common 
to every voyage; retaining whatever feemed in any view peculiar to 
this expedition. In refpect to the plates, fome alterations and ad- 
ditions have been made. A general chart, fhewing the fituation of 
Falkland’s Iflands in the Southern Ocean, which was not given in 
‘the original, 1s here inferted. Plans of the iflands of St. Catherine, 
and of Buenos Ayres, are alfo added; and the birds, fifh, &c. are 
claffed in their proper order, 

Art. 37. Keflexions fur le Gouvernement des Femmes. Par le Co- 
lone! Chevalier De Champigny. 4 Londres. Svo. 33s. 6d. fewed, 
1770. Y 

_ We have here none of thofe reflexions that would occur to a phi- 

lofopher, when he looks into hiftory, confiders the capacity of wo- 

men for political affairs, and reviews the influence they have had 
in different ages and nations. The Chevalier has more gallantry 
than wifdom ; and if his book finds any readers, it muft be among 


fops, fine ladies, and pretty centlemen. St. 
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Art. 38. Au Oration pronounced by Order of her Imperial Majefly, 
at the Tomb of Peter the Great, in the Cathedral of Peterfburgh. 
By Platon, Archbifhop of Twer. 4to. as. Oxford. 17716 
Sold by Wilkie in London. 

There is not perhaps in hiftory a finer fubject for panegyric than 
the charaéter and actions of the Emperor Peter the Great. In the 
common courfe of human affairs, civilization and knowledge make 
their way among nations by flow and almoft imperceptible degrees ; 
but this wonderful man, without any aid from education or fcience, 
and by the mere force of his genius, taught refinement and the arts 
to an immenfe multitude of favages. By operations, of which the 
confequences were immediate, he made a country, involved in bar- 
barifm, to rife into importance. Every thing gave way to his efforts. 
He feemed, by a kind of magical influence, to create fleets, to dif- 
cipline armies, and to diffufe over an extenfive empire, the advan- 
tages of commerce, and the lights of literature. 

In the performance before us, the orator has not been perfectly 
able to do juitice to his hero. He has omitted many of the topics, 
on which he ought chiefly to have infiiied ; and he has not had the 
art to give dignity and value to thofe which he has feleéted. He 
miftakes pomp for eloquence ; and poffeffes no great degree of pe- 
netration or genius. 

Art. 39. The Hiftory of the English Language; deduced from its 
Origin, and traced through its different Stages and Revolutions: 
In which its Excellence and Superiority over the other European 
Tongues are evidently demonftrated, as well as the Source of thofe 
Revolutions: Being very interefting for Perfons ignorant of the In- 
fant State of their own Country and thofe Revolutions; and for 
the Benefit of thofe who afpire to the perfect Knowledge of their 
Mother ‘Tongue. By V.J. Peyton, Author of the Elements of 
the Englith Language. vo. 1s. Bladon. 1773. 

Mr. Peyton has unfortunately tumbled on a Subject, with which 
he is very little acquainted. He prefents us, of confequence, with 
mean, defultory, and unintereiling obfervations. The labours of 
Lloyd, and of Hicks; of Eliiob, Somner, and Bullet, offered to 
him an ample fhare of rich materials ; but he does not feem to have 
ever heard of thefe writers. As we can fee nothing in this perform- 
ance but imperfection, it is impoflible for us to fpeak of it with that 
tendernefs for the Author, which we could with to thew to every 
writer, who is in any degree qualified to do juftice to the fubject 
which he undertakes to treat upon ; however miflaken he may be, in 
too fondly eftimating his own abilities, 3 
Art. 40. An Effay on the Revclutions of Literature. 'Tranflated 

from the Italian of Sig. Carlo Denina, Profeifor of Eloquence and 

Belles Lettres in the Univerfity of Turin. By John Murdoch, 

Izmo. 338. fewed. Cadell, 

Nothing can be more interefting to men of letters than the Hiftory 
of Literature: and though every learned man muft, from the courfe 
of his fludies, neceffarily become acquainted with the greateft part 
of that hiflory, yet it mui be both ufeful and agreeable to fee it 
drawn up in a regolar form. Such is the werk before us, wherein 
btevity appears to be the greateft fault. Sig. Denina, a man of taffe 
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and extenfive erudition, has given a fhort account of the revolutions 
of literature, from the earlieft to the prefent times, with diftiné 
views of the progrefs of letters in Italy, Spain, France, England, 
and Scotland. But to do all this effectually in 302 12mo pages was 
impoffible. Had the Author extended his work to three fuch vo- 
lumes, it would have been infinitely more ufeful, and not furely too 
hard a reading-tafk, even to the mere polite fcholar. We have lately 

iven a fufictent fpecimen of this Writer’s abilities, in owr account 
of his Revolutions of Italy : fee Appendix to Review, vol. xliii. and 


likewife our Number for February laft. _ = 


Art. 41. 4 Letter to Fobn Wilkes, Efq; Sheriff of London and 
Middlefex ; in which the Extortion and Oppreffion of Sheriff’s Of- 
ficers, with many other alarming Abufes, are exemplified and de- 
teéted ; and a Remedy propofed : The infamous Practice of Attor- 
nies clearly pointed out; and many other real Grievances which 
the common People have long groaned under without Relief, &c. 
&c. By Robert Holloway, Gent. of Gray’s Inn. 8vo. 1s. 
Bladon. 

In a country where the laws are fo perfect, itis fhameful that the 
execution of them fhould be attended with abufe and oppreffion. 
The evils here complained of, while they are in the higheft degree 
illegal, imply a cruelty and wantonnefs which reflect a difgrace on 
humanity: the patriotic Sheriff, therefore, to whom this perform- 
ance is addreffed, will, doubtlefs, exert himfelf in order to remedy 
fuch deteftable grievances. In doing fo, he will not only prove him- 


felf a friend to his country, but to human nature. ¢t. 
c 


Art. 42. A compendious and perfect Accidence of the Fren 
Tongue for the Improvement of Englifh Proficients in that univer- 
fal Language, 12mo. 1s. Ridley. 1771. 

This treatife is fufficiently compendious, and may have its ule; 
though we cannot allow that it exhibits a very perfe@ Accidence of 
the French tongue. Nor can we conceive the ftri¢t propriety of the 
term univerfal, when applied to that particular language. 

Art. 43. 4n eafy, comprehenfive, and familiar p ce Grammar ; 
with a Spelling book prefixed. The whole compofed agreeable to 
the Sentiments of Reitaut, Author of the Rational French Gram- 
mar, univerfally ufed in France, of Locke on Education, and of 
Dr. Watts on Grammar: in pure natural French, with all the 
modern Improvements ; likewife the ufelefs Accents and Letters 
are laid afide. With a Preface, containing the beft Method of 
teaching or learning the French Language. For the Ule of Schools. 
By G. Mafflon, 12mo. 2s. bound. Nourfe. 1771. 

We have here a very laudable attempt to accommodate the know- 
ledge of the French grammar to pupils of the meaneft underitanding 


s >] 
and in the loweft claitfes. 6c. 


Art. 44. A Treatife on the Copal Oil Varnifo ; or, what in France 
is called Vernis Martin. Together with the undoubted Receipt 
for making that excellent Varnifh, and the Method of laying it 
on Wood, Metal, or Papier Machée, and highly polifhing the fame. 
8vo. 5s. (a pamphlet of 38 pages.) Crowder, &c. 

Thofe only who have prepared the elegant Vernis Martin according 
to the method here prefcribed, can pronounce with certainty of the 


genuingnels of this anonymous receipt, ‘l'o us, however, it appears 
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to deferve the public atteation. The Author declares that he purs 
chafed the fecret at an high price ; but the queftion will be, Who is 
the Author ?—He may, however, have fufficient reafons for fuppref- 
fing his name; which, after all (in a matter of this fort) 1s not indif@ 
penfably requifite. If he has given to the public the real procefs, 


/ the public is, undoubtedly, obliged to him: but, if his receipt is not 





true, the fallacy will be foon detected, by thofe who make trial of it. 
In the mean time, we fcruple not to declare, that we have no {ufpi- 
cion with regard to the Author’s veracity; as he really expreffes him- 
felf like an honeft man, who only means to further the progrefs of the 
‘fine arts in his own country. At the clofe of his pamphlet, he makes 
' fome obfervations on the impofitions of coachmakers, in the article 
of painting, &c. which feem to merit the notice of thofe who chufe 
to be at any confiderable expence in the decoration of their equipages, 
and who with to have the work executed with true tafte and elegance, 
‘by real artifts, and not by wretched hands, employed at the pitiful 
rate of five fhillings a-day. 


| S ER M ON 5&. 

I. At the Confecration of St. Aubyne’s Chapel, Plymouth Dock; 
Sept. 17, 1771. By Edward Bridges Blacket, LL.D. Rector of 
Stoke-Demerel, Devon. 6d. Nicoll. 

II. At the Confecration of the Hon. and Rev. Father in God 
Brownlow Lord Bifhop of Litchfield and Coventry, Sept. 8, 1771. 
By JohnLynch, LL. D. Rettorof Adifham, in Kent. 6d. White. 

IH. Before the Governors of the Ratcliff Infirmary, at St. Mary’s, 
Tae “oxford, July 3, 177!. By Robert Lord Bithop of Oxford. To 
two which is annexed, an Account of the Eftablifhment of the Infirmary. 
cf Dodfley; &c. 

IV. At St. Nicholas’s Church, at Newcaftle upon Tyne, July 27, 

| 1771; before the Governors of the Infirmary. By John Rotheram, 

M.A. Reétor of Houghton-le-Spring. Sold for the Benefit of the 
yy Charity. 1s< Robfon, &c. 
¥, . V. Tbe Glory of the fecond Temple fuperior to that of the firft; or, 
. the Edification of Chriftian Societies promoted : Zwo Sermons at 
the firlt Opening of a new Meeting~houfe in Mare-itreet, Hackney, 
O&.13;°177!. By Samuel Palmer. Od. Buc. land. 
VI... Before the Lord-Mayor and Court of Aldermen of the City 
of London, at St. Laurence, Sept. 28, 1771. By the Rev. Robert 
Evans, M.A. 1s. .-Almon. 
f Vil. On the Death of Dr. John Gill. By Samuel Stennet, D. D. 
+ | With. Mr, Wallin’s Addrefs at the Interment. 1¢. Keith. 
VIII. On the Death of Mrs, Poole, Mir. Poole, Mrs. Martha Poole, 

" and Mafter Poole, who ali died in the {pace of five Days; preached 

et ™ at the Old Jewry, O&. 27. 1771. By N. White. od. Buckland, 











CORRESPONDENCE, 
N. V. is affured that Whitaker’s valuable Hiftory of Manchefter ?s 
not ‘ forgotten,’ although the account of it has been unavoidably de- 
layed. We hope it will foon appear in our Review. 








ER RAT U Mz. 


In the Review for September, p. 164, 1.24, for 13th century, read 
14th century. 














